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Mr. C. G. F. Dumas, in presenting to the public his French 
translation of the Account of Bouquet’s Expedition against 
the Ohio Indians, published at Amsterdam in 1769, says he 
had had the intention of writing Bouquet’s life, and for that 
purpose had counted upon securing many of his private letters. 
Bouquet, says Dumas,' “ managed his pen as well as he wielded 
his arms, and that is saying a great deal. I did not despair, 
in making use of his own colors, of painting his portrait in a 
manner worthy of him. But the very circumstance which 
has preserved to posterity the papers of so many other great 
men, their intrinsic value, has been the misfortune of those of 
Mr. Bouquet. Everybody was anxious to read his letters ; 
whenever they arrived they were laid hands upon, and were 
widely circulated. They to whom they were addressed could 


! The Historieal Society of Pennsylvania has in its Library, besides the 
French edition of Bouquet’s Expedition, the original edition published at 
Philadelphia in 1765 by Bradford, the London reprint of 1766, and an 
edition published at Cincinnati in 1868 by R. Clarke & Co., with an intro- 
duction by Mr. Parkman. The original Philadelphia edition is very rare. 
A copy was sold last year for $52.50. 
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not get them again; in fact they have disappeared, and with 
all the stir I have made I have not been able to recover a 
single one of them. I have only been able to procure some 
dates of the principal events of his life, and I add the little I 
can remember having heard related in company by several of 
his friends.” 

Dumas then gives, in three or four pages, an outline of 
Bouquet’s life, fortunately giving the larger space to his 
career in Europe, for of this we know nothing from any other 
source. We should like to have fuller details of the course 
of training which enabled Bouquet to cope successfully with 
the Indians, in a field where so few European generals added 
anything to their reputation, and how it was that he, a for- 
eigner, learned to understand the politics of the American 
colonists better than most of their English kinsmen. The 
sketch by Dumas is well known through Mr. Parkman’s 
translation, published in the recent Cincinnati edition of 
Bouquet’s Expedition against the Ohio Indians, before re- 
ferred to. To this translation Mr. Parkman has added some 
valuable explanatory notes, but as to Bouquet’s life in Europe, 
no new matter. If Dumas, living in Holland among Bou- 
quet’s friends, and within four years of his death, has told us 
all he could ascertain about Bouquet’s European career, it is 
not to be expected that research at the present day can lead 
to new information. For the benefit of those who have not 
access to Mr. Parkman’s translation I shall briefly recapitu- 
late the main facts therein contained. In America, Bouquet’s 
military services against the French, and afterwards against 
the Indians, have been so fully described in the general history 
of the colonies, that I shall not relate them in detail. More 
fortunate than Dumas, I have in my possession a few confi- 
dential letters from Bouquet, at various posts in Pennsylvania, 
to a lady in Philadelphia. I shall state a few facts and make 
a few observations to introduce and explain these letters 
which are now printed for the first time. 


Henry Bouquet was born at Rolle, a small Swiss town on 
the northern shore of the Lake of Geneva, in 1719. At the 
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age of seventeen he entered the army of the Low Countries, 
and at nineteen was commissioned an ensign. After that, he 
served with distinction under the King of Sardinia in the 
war against France and Spain. In 1748 he re-entered the 
Dutch service, and was employed by the Prince of Orange in 
occupying the posts in the Low Countries lately evacuated 
by the French under the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, and in 
arranging the return of prisoners. He then travelled in Italy 
in company with Lord Middleton, and it is probably to this 
association that he owed his surprising knowledge of English. 
The letters that I shall transcribe would hardly be supposed 
to be the composition of a foreigner, who probably never left 
the continent of Europe till he was approaching middle age. 
On his return from Italy Bouquet lived several years at the 
Hague, industriously studying his profession and cultivating 
the friendship of the learned men of that place. 

The war between England and France, in America, opened 
disastrously for the English in 1755. It was necessary for 
the English government to send out reinforcements, and Par- 
liament passed the Act of 29 Geo. IL, ec. v. Under this act 
a corps was organized styled the “Royal American Regi- 
ment,” for service in the colonies. This body was to consist 
of four battalions of 1000 men each. Fifty of the officers 
might be foreign Protestants, while the enlisted men were to 
be raised principally from among the German settlers in 
America. It was probably hoped that by this means some 
military enthusiasm might be excited among an apathetic 
population. Sir Joseph Yorke, the English Ambassador at 
the Hague, persuaded Bouquet and his friend and compatriot 
Frederick Haldimand to join this corps with the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel. Bouquet sailed for America in the sum- 
mer of 1756, and here, where the most brilliant portion of his 
life was beginning, the sketch by Dumas practically closes. 

While the native English officers, engaged in America, often 
owed their advancement to exterior influence, Bouquet seems 
to have gained his promotions by merit and hard service 
under various commanders. Dumas tells us nothing of his 
family. His name is not distinguished, and in his will he 
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disposed of a large landed estate without naming a single 
relative. b 

Bouquet, with several other officers of the Royal Ameri- 
cans, arrived in New York in June. The Earl of Loudoun, 
who had been appointed colonel of the corps, and commander- 
in-chief of the army in America, preceded him by some 
weeks. Lord Loudoun seems to have been as incapable of 
understanding the temper of the Colonies as was Braddock, 
and without Braddock’s personal courage. Franklin says a 
friend of his remarked that Loudoun was like St. George on 
the sign boards, being always on horseback and never riding 
on. On Nov. 24, 1756, Loudoun informed Governor Denny, 
of Pennsylvania, that quarters in Philadelphia must be pro- 
vided for a battalion of the Royal Americans, and two inde- 
pendent companies, and the Governor transmitted the message 
to the Assembly, requesting them to act. The Assembly 
passed a bill providing for billets for the troops on the public 
houses of Philadelphia, which bill the Governor signed. 

The troops now arrived in Philadelphia under the command 
of Bouquet, who complained bitterly to the Governor that 
the quarters assigned to him were inadequate to his needs,! 
that his men were suffering severely from the cold, that the 
smallpox was increasing among them, and that he was“ cruelly 
and barbarously treated.” Bouquet went on to write that, 
as a foreigner, he was loath to take violent measures, but that 
if something were not instantly done, he hoped the Governor 
would issue to the sheriff a warrant to assign him quarters 
in private houses. The Governor, in accordance with Bou- 
quet’s request, gave him a warrant directed to the sheriff, 
with a blank for the number of soldiers to be provided for 
in private houses. Bouquet afterwards stated that he did 
not wish this warrant to be used, but that he hoped that the 
Assembly would be stimulated to do something for him by 
the knowledge that such an instrument had issued. He lent 
the warrant to the sheriff, who promised to return it imme- 
diately, but who nevertheless took it directly to the Assembly, 


' Col. Records, vol. vii. p. 358. 
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who were highly enraged. The Governor they said, a few 
days after assenting to a bill under which ample accommoda- 
tions for the troops were assured, had grossly exceeded his 
authority... They sent an angry message to Denny, who 
replied as angrily, and an agreement seemed impossible, when 
the Assembly undertook to house that portion of the troops 
that could not be lodged in the taverns, aud Denny happily 
forbore to apply for aid to Loudoun, who would have had no 
compunction in marching his whole army to Philadelphia. 

I do not attempt to pass upon the merits of this controversy. 
Quarrels between the Assembly and the Executive were occur- 
ring almost from Penn’s first arrival until the Revolution. 
I have thought it worth while to describe this quarrel, because 
Pennsylvania’s reception of Bouquet may have had something 
to do in creating his unfavorable impressions of the Province 
which we discover in his letters. He seems to have acted 
fairly in the matter. Though he was, of course, anxious that 
his soldiers should be properly cared for, he recognized tlie 
delicacy of his position as a foreign officer under an unpopu- 
lar law ; and there is no reason to doubt that he intended to 
use the warrant, as he declared, only in terrorem. 

During the remainder of the winter 1756-7, Bouquet had 
no further difficulties with the civil authorities. Few Eng- 
lish commanders lived so long in America so free from the 
censure of the people. Tradition tells us that he became a 
great favorite in society, and we know that he was a friend 
of Chief Justice Allen, of Benjamin Chew the Attorney- 
General, of Dr. Wm. Smith Provost of the University, and 
afterwards his historian, and of Bartram the botanist. He 
became intimate with the Shippen family, and through it, no 
doubt, with his future correspondent. In May, 1757, he was 
ordered to South Carolina with a detachment of the Royal 
Americans. The change of stations could not have been 
agreeable, for in September he wrote that his men were fast 


! The number of officers and men to be provided for was about 550. A 
committee of the Assembly reported that there were in Philadelphia, ex- 
cluding the suburbs, 117 licensed public houses. 
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dying of the fever.'| The experience he gained from the 
Philadelphia quarrel about quarters seems now to have been 
useful to him, for in a similar quarrel between Governor Lyt- 
tleton, of South Carolina, and the Assembly, Mr. Bancroft 
tells us that Bouquet successfully acted the part of a con- 
ciliator.? 

In 1756 and 1757 the arms of England made no progress 
in America. The French were undisturbed not only in Can- 
ada, but in northern New York, and at all the western forts. 
But in July, 1757, the great Pitt again came into power, and 
in little more than a year all was changed. Pitt understood 
the causes of American discontent. Among the grievances 
of which the Colonies most complained was their constant 
uncertainty how much, and for what particular military 
objects, they would be called upon tocontribute. It was now 
announced that while New England, New York, and New 
Jersey would be expected to assist in the northern campaigns, 
Pennsylvania and the South would be looked to for help in 
the conquest of the West. It was promised that England 
should provide arms, ammunition, and tents, while nothing 
would be required of the Colonies but the levying, and cloth- 
ing, and pay of their troops, and even for these expenses, 
Parliament was to be urged to reimburse the Colonies. Re- 
lying on these promises, Pennsylvania went into the campaign 
of 1758 with greatly increased ardor, and raised 2700 men for 
the expedition against Fort Duquesne. 

This expedition was put under the command of Brigadier- 
General John Forbes, a Scotch officer of merit. Bouquet, 
recalled from Charleston with the Royal Americans, was 
second in command. The army was to consist of about 7000 
men, including 2600 Virginians, under Colonel George Wash- 
ington. Bouquet with a portion of the forces, in advance of 
the main body, reached Fort Bedford, about 100 miles to the 
east of Duquesne, early in July. On July 3, Washington 
was at Fort Cumberland, about 30 miles south of Bedford. 


1 Pennsylvania Archives, iii. 266. 
® History of the U. S. iv. 270. 
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On July 25, he wrote to Bouquet strenuously advising that 
the expedition should at once proceed to Duquesne by Brad- 
dock’s old road from Cumberland.! 

Bouquet was strongly in favor of cutting a new road to 
extend from Bedford, through Pennsylvania, nearly in a 
straight line, crossing the Loyal Hanna Creek at about fifty 
miles from Bedford. Washington urged the following of the 
old road on the ground that it would not be possible to make 
a new one that season; but Bouquet carried his point with 
Forbes, and sent forward Colonel James Burd to cut a way 
through the forest to the Loyal Hanna, and erect a stockade 
there. His instructions to Burd, in which he enjoins the 
utmost silence and caution, forbidding him to beat a drum, 
or fire an unnecessary shot, show that the lesson of Braddock’s 
defeat was not forgotten.? On September 1, Washington 
writes: “ All is dwindled into ease, sloth, and fatal inactivity.” 
“ Nothing but a miracle can bring this campaign to a happy 
issue.’ 

But Bouquet was not idle. “Every afternoon,” writes 
Joseph Shippen at Bedford to his father, “ he exercises his 
men in the woods and bushes in a particular manner of his 
own invention, which will be of great service in an engage- 
ment with the Indians.’” 

Forbes was long delayed by illness and by other causes, and 
Bouquet left Bedford before he arrived. We do not know 
with certainty what were Bouquet’s reasons for his tenacity 
of purpose about the roads. Washington himself states that 
the distance from Bedford to Duquesne by way of Cumber- 
land was 145 miles, while the new road would be but 100 
miles long. It has been suggested that Bouquet dreaded the 
moral effect which might be produced upon his men by the 
associations of Braddock’s route, that he wished to open and 
maintain the most direct communication with Philadelphia, 


bd 


! Sparks’s Washington, ii. 307, etc. 

* Bouquet to Burd. Shippen MSS. (Historical Society of Pennsylvania), 
vol. iii. p. 189. 

8 Sparks’s Washington, ii. 311. 

* Shippen MSS. iii. 187 (Aug. 15, 1758). 
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his chief base of supplies, and that he feared that the Penn- 
sylvania farmers would be unwilling to leave their own pro- 
vince.! We know that he had the greatest difficulty in pro- 
curing the wagons necessary for the march.? The farmers 
with whom he had to deal were, for the most part, Germans, 
who took little interest in a war between the English and 
the French, but were anxious to have all the security from 
Indian incursions that the establishment of new military 
posts could afford. Bouquet afterwards attributed the suc- 
cess of the expedition, in great part, to the adoption of his 
route.$ 

A reconnoitering party, which set out from the fort at the 
Loyal Hanna, and reached a point within a mile or two of 
Duquesne, was surprised and driven back with great loss, but 
afterwards an attack by the French and Indians on the fort 
at the Loyal Hanna was easily repulsed. Forbes, who was 
so ill that he had to be carried on a litter swung between two 
horses, had reached Bedford on September 15, where he was 
joined by Washington. He did not reach Loyal Hanna un- 
til about November 1, and the expedition would, perhaps, 
as Washington feared, have gone no further, but for informa- 
tion gained from some prisoners that the French were in very 
small force at Duquesne. A great portion of the Indians 
had gone away for their winter’s hunting.’ They were, no 
doubt, in part influenced by the promises made to them at 
the treaty of Easton, alluded to in Bouquet’s first letter, partly 
by the cutting off of supplies which was the result of Brad- 
street’s recent capture of Fort Frontenac, and partly by the 
repulse at Loyal Hanna. Washington was sent forward to 
open the fifty miles of road that remained, and the army 
reached the smoking ruins of Fort Duquesne on November 
25. The French had set it on fire and deserted it, and the 
last of their troops were seen hurrying down the Ohio in 


1 Craig’s Olden Time, i. 264. 

2 Shippen MSS. iii. 175. Et passim. 

3 Bouquet to Chief Justice Allen, Nov. 25, 1758. 
4 Sparks’s Washington, ii. 316. 

5 Rupp’s Western Pennsylvania, 139. 
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boats as the advance of the English rushed to the works 
swearing vengeance.' The confluence of the Monongahela 
and the Allegheny was immediately selected as the site of a 
city to be called Pirtspuren, but Fort Pitt was not built on 
the ruins of the old fort by General Stanwix until the fol- 
lowing year. 

The capture of Fort Duquesne proved as great a blessing to 
the people of Pennsylvaniaas Bouquet and others had foretold. 
Forbes returned almost immediately to Philadelphia, where 
he died a few weeks later, and was buried with great honors 
in Christ Church. Bouquet, being left in command, held a 
conference with the Delaware Indians, in which he assured 
them that the only object of the English in maintaining 
armed forces in the Indian hunting country was the protection 
of their traders from the French, who alone, he said, had any 
hostile intentions against the Indians. It is hardly likely 
the Delawares believed all this, but they were thoroughly 
frightened, and they promised to throw the French over, 
and to live peaceably with their new invaders. These pro- 
mises were, in the main, kept for several years. During the 
remainder of the French war, the frontier settlements were 
generally free from Indian molestation, and it is stated in 
Smollett’s History of England, that four thousand settlers, 
who had left their homes in terror during the last few years, 
now returned.? 

Nor did the French ever after seriously trouble the people 
of Pennsylvania. They did not evacuate their forts at Presqu’ 
Isle and Venango until the following year, but these forts 
were out of the line of emigration. While the crowning 
victories of the English in Canada were yet to be won, the 


' Craig’s Olden Time, i. 182. 

* Whether Bouquet was right or wrong in his judgment as to the best 
military road to Duquesne, the selection of a road entirely through Penn. 
sylvania must have proved of great advantage to that province, and no 
doubt influenced many of the settlers who returned. Mr. Hildreth says the 
choice was made in the interest of Pennsylvania land speculators, but for 
this he cites no authority, and the probable motives of Bouquet, suggested 
above, are sufficient to justify his decision at the time. 
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conquest of the Ohio valley was now assured, and under the 
liberal policy of Pitt no further aid was to be asked from 
Pennsylvania. 

Bouquet remained in the province generally at the outlying 
posts. This garrison duty was naturally irksome to a man of 
his active temperament, and we shall see by his letters that 
he found himself very much alone among his fellow officers, 
who as a rule were far inferior to himself in general cultiva- 
tion. Mr. Dumas tells us “he made no claim to the good 
opinion of others, neither did he solicit it. All were com- 
pelled to esteem him, and hence there were many of his pro- 
fession who thought they could dispense with loving him.” 
But that he was a man capable of the warmest feelings no 
reader of his letters can deny. 

I do not possess the answers of Bouquet’s correspondent 
Anne Willing. She was the daughter of Charles Willing, 
a well-known merchant of Philadelphia, by his wife Anne 
Shippen. She was twenty-five years old when the corre- 
spondence began, and her portrait represents a graceful, hand- 
some, and intelligent-looking young woman. In the society 
in, which she lived she was considered highly accomplished, 
and she had had the unusual advantage of a visit to her 
father’s relations in England. According to a tradition in 
her family, she was very much in love with Bouquet, was 
engaged to him, and would have married him had he been 
willing to leave the army, but she declined to follow the drum. 
Bouquet’s letters are consistent with this hypothesis, but 
they do not exclude every other. It would appear that at 
least what is called an understanding existed between the 
parties to the correspondence. If they seriously thought of 
marriage, they were not so young and foolish as to be unable 
to consider all the circumstances which would or would not 
make their happiness probable, and they were not crushed by 
their ultimate determination. A year after Bouquet’s last 
letter here printed, Miss Willing married Tench Francis, and 
made him an admirable and most loving wife. Bouquet re- 
mained in the army, where his greatest services to Pennsyl- 
vania were still to be performed. His friend seems to have 
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continued to write to him, after her marriage. Her sister 
writes to her, “remember me to Bouquet when you next 
write; he is a good creature.” Four years later Bouquet, by 
his will, left his farm in Huntingdon County, to which one 
of his letters alludes, to Thomas Willing, the brother of 
Anne, and thus showed that he had no ill feeling against the 
family. 

Bouquet’s criticisms upon the state of society in Pennsyl- 
vania require little comment. They are valuable as coming 
from a cool-headed foreign observer. Common courtesy would 
have restrained him from intentionally over-drawing the un- 
flattering picture, intended for the eyes of a lady living among 
the surroundings he described. We owe much to the Quakers 
for their efforts in the establishment of civil and religious 
liberty, for their steady industry which enriched the province; 
for their benevolence in founding charitable institutions. But 
their influence was unquestionably unfavorable to learning. 
They held that their teachers of religion required no training, 
and they discouraged all litigation, as worldly. In the other 
colonies, the Church and the Bar offered attractions to liber- 
ally educated men, which did not exist here. The reputation 
of Philadelphia lawyers was acquired much later. As the 
Quakers held even defensive wars sinful, it was impossible for 
them to remain in public affairs when the danger of foreign 
invasion was imminent. Thus it happened that not only in 
the learned professions, but in politics, the Quakers lost influ- 
ence, and men of broader views but of less property and re- 
spectability gave their tone to society. Bouquet saw Penn- 
sylvania in perhaps its worst days, while this social transition 
was in progress. 

I have said that Bouquet’s greatest acts remained to be 
performed, but I set out merely to edit his letters, though I 
have been tempted to mention some of the less known events 
of his life, not alluded to in his correspondence. The History 
of Bouquet’s Expedition against the Ohio Indians, by Dr. 
William Smith, describes two of the most important cam- 
paigns that had ever been fought on this continent, and Mr. 
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Parkman, in writing his History of the Conspiracy of Pontiac, 
has elaborated Dr. Smith’s narrative, and so enriched it by 
his researches that I could only abridge and spoil it. I need 
only say that after the peace with France in 1763, all the 
western Indians united in an attempt to expel the English 
from their country, and they nearly succeeded, for they cap- 
tured all the frontier forts except at N iagara, Pittsburgh, and 
Detroit. Fort Pitt was fiercely assailed and for weeks block- 
aded, but it was most gallantly defended by Ecuyer, a country- 
man of Bouquet’s. The Indians overran Pennsylvania, burn- 
ing villages, and murdering settlers, and scalping parties came 
within a few miles of Lancaster. Upon Bouquet, then in 
command at Philadelphia, all hopes were centred, and his 
commander-in-chief, Sir Jeffrey Amherst, directed him to re- 
lieve Fort Pitt. No provincial troops could be raised with 
sufficient speed, and Bouquet set out in July, with 500 regu- 
lars, on what Mr. Parkman justly calls an almost desperate 
undertaking. Bouquet’s little army toiled though the forest 
to Bushy Run, within twenty miles of Fort Pitt, when they 
were attacked by an equal number of savages. While Bou- 
quet had experience in Indian warfare his men had none, and 
the victory remained in doubt for a whole day, but on the 
second day Bouquet, by feigning a retreat, succeeded in what 
few commanders have ever succeeded, in drawing the savages 
from their cover into a mass, when he charged and routed 
them. Fort Pitt was saved, and the settlers of Pennsylvania 
escaped perhaps years of suffering. In the following year 
Bouquet made his victory complete. He led a small force, 
now increased by provincial levies from Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, and Virginia, through the wilderness of Ohio to the 
forks of the river Muskingum, about 150 miles west of Pitts- 
burgh. The Delawares, Shawanoes, and Mingoes were so 
over-awed by the recollection of his victory, and by his dis- 
play of power in penetrating to the heart of a country which 
they had thought inaccessible to white men, that they begged 
for peace, and agreed to restore all their white prisoners, 
whether English or French; giving hostages for those that 
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they could not immediately deliver up." On these terms 
Bouquet granted the Indians an armistice and permission to 
send delegates to the King’s Indian Agent, Sir Wm. Johnson, 
who after exacting some further conditions agreed to a peace, 
and Pontiac’s war soon came to an end. 

In summing up Bouquet’s character, Dumas says: “Re- 
spected by the soldiers, in credit with all those who had a 
share in the internal government of the Provinces, universally 
esteemed and loved, he had but to ask and he obtained all 
that it was possible to grant, because it was believed that he 
asked nothing but what was necessary and proper, and that 
all would be faithfully employed for the services of the King 
and the Provinces. This good understanding between the 
civil and military authorities contributed to his success quite 
as much as his ability.” We have seen that Bouquet was 
much annoyed, on his arrival in Philadelphia, by the back- 
wardness of the Assembly in providing quarters for his 
troops. We have seen that he had great difficulty in obtain- 
ing transportation for Forbes’s expedition, and that he fought 
the campaign of 1763 without any troops at all from the 
Province most deeply concerned. We shall see that his 
opinion of the state of society in Pennsylvania was, at least 
a little while before the dates last mentioned, highly unfavor- 
able. But that he deserves the credit Dumas gives him for 
maintaining amicable relations with the local government is 
proved not only by the general absence of complaint which 
was lavished upon most of the British officers of his time, 
but by the address of the Assembly delivered to him on his 
return to Philadelphia in January, 1765. In this address 
Bouquet is specially praised for his “constant attention to 
the civil rights of his majesty’s subjects,” as deserving the 


1 On Nov. 15, 1764, Bouquet wrote to Gov. Penn from the forks of the 
Muskingum: “ We have already upwards of 200 captives delivered, and many 
of them have remained so many years among the Indians that they part 
from them with the greatest reluctance. We are obliged to keep guards to 
prevent their escape, and unless they are treated with indulgence and tender- 
ness by their relatives, they will certainly return to their savage masters.” 

* The translation is here Mr. Parkman’s. 
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gratitude of the Province, no less than his victories. In the 
course of his answer to this address Bouquet observes: “ Your 
kind testimony of my constant attention to the civil rights 
of his majesty’s subjects in this Province, does me singular 
honor, and calls for the return of my warmest acknowledg- 
ments.” I have given, perhaps, too much space to the con- 
sideration of Bouquet’s relations with the government of the 
Province, but it is striking that so much praise for his respect 
for civil rights should have been given to a soldier of fortune. 

The Assembly recommended Bouquet to the king for pro- 
motion, but there was great doubt whether, as an alien, he 
was capable by law of holding higher rank. It was probably 
for this reason that on March 3, 1765, he was naturalized by 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania in accordance with a 
late Act of Parliament.' Still he hardly hoped for pro 
motion, as appears from the following letter to Benjamin 
Chew, the Attorney-General of Pennsylvania, which must 
have been written some time in March. 

“ Private. My good friend must be the first to know the 
unexpected favor said to have been conferred upon me by 
his majesty, in appointing me Brigadier-General, as I have it 
not from authority, but by private letters of my friends, dated 
Feb. 13. I would not choose any one but you should be 
_ acquainted with it.” 

The good news was confirmed, to everybody’s satisfaction. 

Bouquet expected to be called to England, but be was or- 
dered to Pensacola, to take command of the king’s forces in 
the Southern Department of America. He arrived at this 
most unhealthy post on August 23, 1765, the deadliest season 
ot the year. Te took the fever, and on September 2 he was 
dead.? 


' In vol. ii. of the 2d series of Pennsylvania Archives we find among the 
names of those naturalized Henry Bougrict, Colonel of the Royal American 
Regiment. I have not seen the original document, but the variation in the 
name, if not a misprint, must be due to a clerical error. 

* Pennsylvania Journal, Oct. 24, 1765, where the following obituary 
notice appears: “This gentleman had served his majesty all the last war 
with great distinction. He was promoted from merit not only unenvied, 
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LETTERS OF COL. HENRY BOUQUET TO MISS ANNE WILLING. 


Fort Duquesne, Nov. 25, 1758. 

Dear Nancy: I have the satisfaction to give you the agree- 
able news of the conquest of this terrible Fort. The French 
seized with a panic at our approach have destroyed them- 
selves—that nest of Pirates which has so long harboured the 
murderers and destructors of our poor People. 

They have burned and destroyed to the ground their forti- 
fications, houses, and magazines, and left us no other cover 
than the heavens—a very cold one for an army without Tents 
or Equipages. We bear all this hardship with alacrity by 
the consideration of the immense advantage of this important 
acquisition. 

The glory of our success must after God be allowed to our 
General, who from the beginning took those wise measures 
which deprived the French of their chief strength, and by 
the treaty of Easton kept such a number of Indians idle 
during the whole campaign, and procured a peace with those 
inveterate enemies, more necessary and beneficial to the safety 
and welfare of the Provinces than the driving the French 
from the Ohio. His prudence in all his measures, in the 
numberless difficulties he had to surmount, deserves the high- 
est praises. I hope that glorious advantage will be improved, 
and this conquest properly supported by speedy and vigorous 
measures of the Provinces concerned. I wish sincerely that 
for their interest and happiness they may agree on that point, 
but I will not speak politics to a young lady. 

I hope to have soon the pleasure to see you, and give you 
a more particular account of what may deserve your curiosity: 


but with the approbation of all who knew him. His superior judgment and 
knowledge of military matters, his experienced abilities, known humanity, 
and remarkable politeness, and constant attention to the civil rights of his 
majesty’s subjects, rendered him an honor to his country, and a loss to man- 
kind.” I am indebted for this reference, and for much other help in the pre- 
paration.of this article, to Mr. F. D. Stone, Librarian of the Hist. Soc. of 
Pa.. to whom, and to Mr. Townsend Ward, who has also kindly assisted 
. me, I make the warmest acknowledgments. 
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chiefly about the beauty of this situation, which appears to 
me beyond my description. 

Farewell, my dear Nancy. My compliments to the family, 
and believe me most sincerely, 


Your most devoted hble. Sert., 
H. BOUQUET. 


Beprorp, 17th Sept. 1759. 


Our post has been so irregular that I received only a few 
days ago your kind favour of the 24th August. I was in no 
hurry to answer it, supposing that at this time you are at the 
Capes. I shall say nothing of the occasion of that journey. 
I know how sensible a sorrow your parting with so dear a 
Sister must have been to you. Poor Dolly! she is gone'— 
My most sincere wishes for her safety and happiness will 
constantly attend her. You made me very easy in obtaining 
the positive assurance that she should come back, for I con- 
fess that any separation in your family would be a flaw in my 
happiness. 

You give a description of your retreat that awakes the 
strong inclination I had for a country life. But few people 
are so well qualified as my dear Nancy to enjoy all the sweets 
of it; an easy and cheerful mind, open to the agreeable im- 
pressions of Natural Beauties, a lively and pliable imagina- 
tion, which you can manage at pleasure, and a heart full of 
the most tender affection for your friends. No wonder that 
with so many amiable qualifications you can make a Paradise 
of a Solitude. 

How different is my situation, continually among a crowd, 
but without friends, I can say that I also live in a solitude, 
and of the worst kind. You are very right to hate war—it is 
an odious thing, tho’ if considered in a proper light we could 
discover many advantages arising from that very calamity. 
Is it not a fact that a long and uninterrupted peace corrupts 


' Miss Willing’s sister Dolly had several years before married Captain, 
afterwards Sir Walter Sterling, R. N. She had now gone to join her hus- 
band in England, and her mother and sister had accompanied her as far as 
the Capes of Delaware. 
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the manners, and breeds all sorts of vices? Like a stagnated 
air we require then the agitation of winds, and even storms 
to prevent a general infection, and to destroy a multitude of 
insects equally troublesome and dangerous to society. The 
necessity of action gives a new spring to our souls, real merits 
and virtues are no longer trampled upon by the arrogant pride 
of wealth and Place. The prejudice in favour of Birth, For- 
tune, Rank, vanishes. We cease to value people who have 
nothing more considerable than such frivolous and exteriour 
advantages, we discover their emptiness, and esteem them in 
proportion. 

I would go further if I were not afraid to shock the tender- 
ness of your concern for mankind in general. You would 
perhaps judge it cruel and inhuman to reckon among the 
advantages to be derived from War, the destruction of beings 
who, by their vices or circumstances, would be a nuisance to 
Society; I suppose that it was upon that principle that the 
most shocking scenes of barbarity, including the scalping of 
your inhabitants, were not much lamented by some of your 
own people who are charged to have said, that it was no great 
matter if a parcel of such wretches were swept away. It is 
true enough that numbers of the inhabitants of the frontiers 
are a worthless breed, and that the public did not suffer a 
great loss in getting rid of that vermin, which in time would 
have perverted the few good ones among them. To judge by 
what remains, they were no better than the savages, and their 
children brought up in the Woods like Brutes, without any 
notion of Religion, Government, Justice, or Honesty would 
not have improved the Breed. 

Forgive this nonsence occasioned by your pity for the poor 
Inhabitants of Quebec. I would reconcile you a little to my 
profession which has really no more cruelty in it than what 
we see daily without concern in the World—Lawsuits, Quar- 
rels, Contentions, &c., what are they but wars between indi- 
viduals? It is true they don’t kill one another for fear of 
being hanged, but they go as far as they can safely venture, 
in hurting their enemies to the utmost of their power in their 
Fortune and reputation. 

VoL. 111.—10 
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The adventure of poor Jack F. will hinder a war of that 
kind. I have heard something of it and was glad to know 
some more particulars from you. Not that I have any con- 
cern for either of the parties, I was only pleased to notice on 
that occasion your generous sentiments of humanity. I have 
felt too much the power of Love to be insensible to the Pains 
of a disappointed swain. I pity him, though I cannot help 
being surprised that having had for a whole year free and 
undisturbed access to the young thief, he could not make an 
agreeable impression upon her novice heart. Both sexes have 
an equal tendency to Love, and opportunity fixes that natural 
disposition to one object. A sincere passion supported by 
some little arts will always succeed when your pride is not 
in the way, and since he has miscarried with most of those 
advantages, it must certainly be his fault. What must he do 
now? Sure no girl will listen to him, and he must either shift 
his stage or hang himself, for there is no living in my opinion 
without Love, and Love without return is of all the miseries 
of life the most intolerable. Let him then go over the seas, 
I have done with him. 

I am much obliged by your offer 0. Tea, &. I shall make 
free to apply to you when I want anything. Our affairs are 
at last in a tolerable way, and I expect to go to Pittsburgh at 
the end of this month. I recommend my little Hut to your 
protection. It will be infinitely more agreeable to me if I 
know that you have been in it. There is no appearance that 
I shall enjoy the pleasure of your neighbourhood this year. 

Farewell, my dear Nancy. My respects to Maman and the 
family. We have no news, and shall have none on this side. 
Therefore, if you favour me so much as to continue this cor- 
respondence it will be pure generosity without the least grain 
of Curiosity. 


Lancaster, 28th Feb. 1760. 
Your extremely kind favour without date came last night 
to my hands, I should say to my heart, for I assure you it 
gave me the greatest pleasure. 
I had imagined that you had either forgotten me or that I 
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had disobliged you, though I could not guess how that could 
be, either in deeds or thoughts. That fancy made me uneasy 
until I was so agreeably deceived by your letter. I have 
sincerely felt with you that natural joy of a well-meaning 
heart in the prosperity of our cause. But as to any private 
news of consequence to me only I had no reason to be pleased. 
It is now probable I shall quit the service as soon as I can 
decently. Iwill not trouble you with my reasons for it, 
tho’ if you have any curiosity to know them you will be 
satisfied when we meet, as I have no secrets from you. But 
no more of this. 

You have written to me with more openness than usual, 
and I thank you for that favour. 

You found at last a certain way of pleasing me in speaking 
of yourself, a subject of all the most interesting to me; but 
you wrong me in supposing that I only pay you a compliment 
when I say I do prefer your conversation to any other 
pleasure. That is literally true, and I beg you will for once 
believe me, and if that persuasion can make you scribble, Pray 
do scribble away, sure to oblige me infinitely. It is very true 
that I told you that the letters you used to write to me were 
stiff and precise, it was indeed so. Now you have mended 
your style, and I indeed acknowledge it with gratitude. 
Should I grant indeed that you had no design in it, 1 must 
take it to be so still, which I am unwilling to allow, choosing 
rather to be agreeably deceived than to suppose that you do 
not intend to oblige me. 

Poor Dolly! how kind it was to think of me in the hurry 
of her first letter, I hardly can believe it, and I must read 
again that Paragraph to be persuaded. I hope she will find 
London as disagreeable as I do, and for the same reason— 
parting us from our best friends—The news of her safe arrival 
was not the least agreeable this Packet brought. 

Why did you not go to the Assembly? upon such a brilliant 
night. Iam afraid you were not well, tell me I am mistaken. 
To see two such Brides at once in Philadelphia is a novelty 
worth looking for. And you say you did not envy them. 
Pray, is it their new state in general, or any particular cir- 
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cumstance you don’t like? for my part, I cannot help wishing 
to be as happy as people are generally in that station when 
matrimony, as in the present case, is the effect of your choice, 
and attended with the Public’s approbation. 

Can you not imagine that there is a real happiness, in being 
united for life, to the person we esteem and love best, and as 
a true, honest girl, answer fairly the other question. Don’t 
you know any such thing in the world as the man who could 
make you think so? But this is diving too deeply into the 
recesses of your heart. Therefore, I stop and beg you will 
only believe that nobody deserves more your confidence by 
his sentiments, than your most devoted and faithful friend. 

H. B. 


PirrssureH, 4th July, 1760. 

My Dearest Nancy: I acknowledge with the greatest 
pleasure and truth that you are in every respect the honour 
of your sex, and tho: you tax me with having a cold heart, 
I can assure you it is full of gratitude and love for you. I 
deserve reproaches less gentle than yours, but I hope you will 
forgive me, when I tell my reasons for not writing to you. 
I was vexed at several things that made me so cross and peev- 
ish that I found myself completely unqualified to address you 
in any shape. I have not the useful art to dissemble, I must 
appear what in reality I am, and in that disposition of mind 
I was certain that my letters would only be disagreeable, or 
at best insipid to you. This is true, and I think you ought 
rather to thank than to blame me. But if I did not write I 
am conscious not to have spent one day without thinking of 
you, and to those thoughts I owe the only happy moments I 
have enjoyed. If the tide of my affection is near spent it 
must be the tide of my inconstancy, for I am entirely devoted 
to you. 

As to the new farm, I think I owe the possession of it to 
the obliging care of your brother. I was fond of that ac- 
quisition as long as I considered it in point of interest. But 
in reflecting that every day I might spend there would keep 
me absent from you, I felt my fancy much cooled. 
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It is a mere wilderness, capable indeed of improvement, and 
if a distance of 140 miles from Philadelphia were an incon- 
venience to be removed I would be entirely satisfied with the 
place. 

I am anxious to hear of Mrs. Sterling, and beg to be re- 
membered to her every time you write. 

I was told that she was to come back with her husband. 
I wish it may be so, she will certainly be happier at home 
than in England. 

Tho’I may receive news from Philadelphia, you know very 
well that from you they would be more interesting—but pro- 
vided you tell me what passes in your heart I acquit you of 
all the rest. In four days I am to march to Presqu’ Isle with 
some troops. You may safely write to me. Your letters shall 
be carefully forwarded ; if I could not so regularly write to 
you, I hope you will not judge of my affection for you by the 
number of my letters, nor defer writing until you can do it 
in answer. I request this favour most earnestly. 

Farewell, my dearest, I love you most sincerely. The same 
sentiments from you would secure my happiness. 

HB. B. 


Fort Prt, 15th Jan’y, 1761. 

The judicious reflections contained in your letter of the 14th 
Dec’r do an equal honour to your understanding and the 
goodness of your heart. You are of opinion that (the first 
place excepted) there is nothing in our profession worth the 
thoughts of a man of sense. You may suppose that being so 
nearly concerned in that subject, I must often have weighed 
every argument Pro and Con. But yet I cannot determine 
which way the scale may turn at last. Born and educated in 
Europe, where I was used to a variety of agreeable and im- 
proving conversations, I must confess that I don’t find it 
easy to satisfy my taste in that way. In this Country, the 
Gentlemen are so much taken up with the narrow sphere of 
their Politicks or their private affairs that a Loiterer has no 
chance with them. The ladies who are settled in the world 
are commonly involved and buried in the details of their 
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families, and when they have given you the anecdotes of their 
days work, and the pretty sayings of their children, with a 
dish of tea, you may go about your business, unless you choose 
to have the tale over again. The young ones having little or 
nothing in their heads, have only their pretty faces to shew, 
and leave you to wish for the more agreeable endowments 
of a well-bred Woman, who can charm your mind as well as 
your eyes, and soften by the irrepressible enchantment of her 
conversation the Toils and Anxieties attending our Stations 
in Life. This being the case in general (no matter whether 
real or imaginary), I say that if I should get rid of the con- 
tinual occupation of a military life, I should of course feel a 
weariness of which I see nothing that would relieve me. We 
must have some object in view, what could be mine? I have 
no turn or capacity for Agriculture, or any kind of business. 
How could I spend my time in a manner satisfactory to 
myself or useful to others? From being something I should 
fall to nothing, and. become a sort of incumbrance in the 
Society. 

How could I brook the supercilious look and the surly 
pride of the Humble Quaker? or the insulting rudeness of an 
Assembly-man, who, picked up from a dunghill, thinks him- 
self raised to a Being of a Superior nature? How submit to 
the insolent Rusticity of the free Pennsylvania Boor, who 
knows no distinction among mankind, and from a vile Slavery 
in his native country takes his newly acquired Liberty for a 
right to run into all the Excesses of Licentiousness and Arro- 
gance. 

In civilized countries reciprocal regards are paid by one 
individual to another, which are the chief ingredients of 
happiness. They arise generally from Power, Richesses, or 
personal Merit. Here the two first are only known and re- 
spected, the third despised as a thing of no use. Making the 
application to myself, who am far from being rich, if I resign 
the power I possess by virtue of my rank in the Army I must 
be alert to get out of anybodys way for fear of being trampled 
upon and crushed as a crawling insect. Now what do you 
think preferable, to be under the command of one or two 
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gentlemen, or exposed to be insulted with impunity by the 
majority of a People of such a strange mixture. 

I know this is exaggerated, and that plausible answers can 
be given to each Argument. It is the very thing I want. I 
would choose to be convinced that a full Liberty with some 
inconveniences is preferable to an honourable Slavery attended 
with real advantages. 

Now, my dear Nancy, try your persuasive eloquence. If I 
am to be persuaded it must be by you for whom I have that 
powerful prepossession which enforces the weight of reason, 
solves difficulties, and finds a ready access to the heart. 

This is too long a dissertation, which must tire you, but I 
am half joking, half in earnest, and I really do not know what 
will be the best for me to do, to quit the service or continue 
in it. 

I expect in a few days some of the Royal Welsh, and hope 
when all is set torights . . . . . that I shall havea 
chance to go down. 

Farewell, my dearest, 
1 am Sincerely yours, 
H. B. 
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MARYLAND GOSSIP IN 1755. 


(A postscript to Daniel Dulany’s letter in the last number of this 
MAGAZINE, vol. iii. p. 31.) 


I have sent you in this Packet the application for a Militia- 
Law, the Address of the Quakers, and Colonel Coles’s letter. 

Will Bordley lately married a virgin of fifty, one Miss 
Pearce. One Belchior, a clergyman who was chaplain to a 
man of war,and had not even religion and discretion enough 
for that station, came to this Province some little time ago, 
hearing no doubt that it was the asylum for men of his pro- 
fession and character. He published proposals for writing 
the history of America, in which he was to prove the extreme 
politeness and hospitality of the inhabitants. These proposals 
made him welcome almost everywhere, especially on the East- 
ern Shore, where he principally lived. I remember the man 
at the University, a circumstance he availed himself of by 
adding that we had been intimate, and this though I don’t 
remember that we were even upon the terms of common 
academical acquaintance. 

He borrowed money of every one who would lend it, and 
practised almost every art of deceit, but with so much close- 
ness and secrecy that his villainy was not fully detected till 
he had ruined poor Miss B . . . The fellow had the im- 
pudence to ask Mr. Goldsborough for his consent to make his 
addresses to Miss Robins. He pretended to be in no hurry 
for an answer, that if the young lady was not engaged, and 
there were no personal objections to him, he would make it 
appear that he was a man of character, family, and fortune 
by ample testimonials from England. But Mr. Goldsborough 
assuring him that his addresses would be fruitless, he at once 
gave up all pretensions. He is a man of some letters, insinu- 
ating in his address, and has the semblance of great good 
nature and modesty, when he has his points to carry. He 
came to this town and made himself known to me, and re- 
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membering his face at college I was civil to him, and intro- 
duced him to the Governor and other gentlemen here. He 
told me that he had a living at Barton, in Norfolk, that hav- 
ing labored under a disorder which his physicians advised 
him might be cured by two or three voyages, by the interest 
of a friend he procured an appointment to be chaplain to the 
Norwich man of war, but that this kind of life being very 
disagreeable, he had prevailed upon Captain Barrington (who 
commands the Norwich) to give him leave to travel over 
the continent, till the Norwich should be ordered from her 
station to England. It seems the man had a living in Eng- 
land, which is now under sequestration. This story was 
plausibly told, and he having been most respectfully enter- 
tained by Mr. Cam, the Professor of Divinity at Williams- 
burg, who knew him at Cambridge, I did not question the 
man’s veracity. He made his addresses to Miss B., and mar- 
ried her, and very soon after the ceremony was performed he 
declared he would return immediately to England, and pre- 
tending he had received advice that a ship was ready to 
sail from Philadelphia, he set off for that place with his wife. 
There were many claims against him, which he was obliged 
to pay out of his wife’s little fortune, and he had hardly left 
the Province before his character was fully known. There 
was hardly ever so great a rascal—he had imposed upon al- 
most as many people as Tom Bell. He was turned out of the 
Norwich for his excessive wickedness. He has a wife and 
family in England, and his behavior to his wife in their jour- 
ney to Philadelphia was such as alarmed her extremely before 
she knew his character, and since his villainies have been 
fully detected, I am told, she is persuaded that he had an 
accursed design upon her life. He has been advertised for 
horse stealing. When the poor girl got to Philadelphia, she 
heard of his being married before, and that his wife was alive. 
This threw her into the greatest imaginable distress. She 
could not live with him, and did not know how she could 
leave him, as he had determined in a day or two to leave 
Philadelphia, and was very watchful of her; and, as she was 
a stranger to every one in that place, she did not know to 
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whom to apply for protection. It had luckily happened that 
Col. Harrison, of Virginia, was tien at Philadelphia. He 
had heard an indistinct account of a young lady from Mary- 
land whose name was Belchior, and the wite of a clergyman, 
being ill used by her husband. He had heard a good deal of 
Belchior’s fame in Virginia, and suspecting he had married 
this young lady, he found out her lodgings, and hearing her 
story from her own mouth, he took her away to his own 
lodgings, where Belchior demanded her, but Harrison being 
a man of spirit, and having great compassion for the girl’s 
distress, refused to give her up, or suffer Belchior even to see 
her. When Mr. Harrison had done his business at Philadel- 
phia he left that place, taking the girl with him in his chaise. 
At Chester Belchior attempted to break into the room, where 
she lodged, and intended to seize and carry her away by force, 
having two men whom he had hired, ready to assist him. In 
attempting to force the door, the girl being disturbed of her 
sleep, screamed out for help, and Harrison hearing the outcry, 
flew to the door of her chamber with a sword and pistol, and 
threatening Belchior that he would instantly dispatch him, 
if he did not desist from his attempt, he thought it prudent 
to retire,and Harrison brought her back to her friends. This 
behavior of Harrison was very generous and humane. One 
would be almost tempted to hope that this, with other in- 
stances of the same nature, would make our girls more cautious 
and prudent in marrying strangers, but as women, as well as 
men, show more violent symptoms of distraction in their im- 
pulses towards the other sex than in any other article, I should 
not wonder much if even this girl should be again ensnared 
in the same manner. 

Jemmy Tilghman was for some time extremely fond of 
Belchior, who stuck close by him, till he drank out all his 
claret, a liquor he was particularly fond of, but this being 
only vitium clerici was not much noticed. As he had not an 
opportunity of debottling my cellar by coming to my house, 
he fell upon an expedient to do it in another way, which, 
however, failed him. He wrote to me that he was married, 
that he intended to return immediately to England, that Mrs, 
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Belchior was of a delicate constitution, might suffer much by 
a winter’s passage, especially if he could not provide a little 
wine—that he,had not been able to procure any, and that he 
should ever acknowledge it as a singular obligation if I would 
spare him a small quantity of the wine he drank at my house— 
five or six dozen bottles would be sufficient, with a few gallons 
of spirits. As Mrs. Belchior had not been married long enough 
to be in a longing condition, I apprehended that a less quan- 
tity, and a different sort of wine might do, and, therefore, I 
informed him that a merchant at this place could supply him 
with any quantity of good Madeira and spirits he might want, 
and heard no more from him. 

All the French in Nova Scotia, whom they call Neutrals, 
have been disarmed and seized by Col. Lawrence and Col. 
Winslow. As they are very numerous (being near fifteen 
thousand souls), it was thought proper at a council of war, 
at which were present Boscawen, Mostyn, Lawrence, Winslow, 
and Monckton, to send to each colony a proportion of these 
people. Our proportion being nine hundred and three are 
already arrived at this place, and have almost eat us up. 
What is to be done with these people, God knows! They 
insist on being treated as prisoners of war. It was proposed 
to them to sign indentures for a short term, which they have 
refused. As there is no provision for them, they have been 
supported by private subscription. Political considerations 
may make this a prudent step, for anything I know, and per- 
haps their behavior may have deservedly brought their suffer- 
ings upon them; but ’tis impossible not to compassionate 
their distress. 

The ancestors of some of these people were settled in Nova 
Scotia before the Treaty of Utrecht. It is, I believe, one of 
the Articles of that Treaty in the cession of this place to 
England, that these people should retain their possessions 
upon the terms of their taking the oath of allegiance. This 
assurance of their fidelity they have never given. Governor 
Phipps had agreed to accept of an oath of neutrality from 
them (’tis said), but this concession being disapproved of, they 
were called upon to take the oath of allegiance, which they 
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refused to do, and have, therefore, been dispossessed, etc. It 
is some time since I have seen the treaty, and I may, there- 
fore, be mistaken. The effects of war are so calamitous that, 
“Give us peace in our times,” is always part of my prayer. 

We have been told that an Act of Parliament will soon be 
made to tax the Colonies for the support of an American 
war. If the dispute is to be continued, and our Mother 
Country does expect that we should bear our part of the 
burthen, which, indeed, seems reasonable, such an Act 
seems necessary, but so many things are to be considered in 
making a regulation of this sort just and effectual, that I 
dread the consequence of the Parliament’s undertaking it. 
The circumstances of many of the Colonies are not sufficiently 
understood, and how they can be properly represented till we 
have an intimation that such a representation would be pro- 
per, I don’t know. 

If the Parliament should only ascertain the proportions of 
aid to be given by the several Colonies, and leave to our re- 
spective Legislatures the mode of raising money upon the 
people, every subject of contention would be revived, and it 
would become a trial of skill to gain as many points as pos- 
sible upon each other. I am confident this Province could do 
but very little, our staple will hardly pay an additional duty, 
a poll tax, and a land tax would in effect be a tax upon to- 
bacco. A tax upon our labor and our soil is the same with a 
tax upon the produce of both. We do already pay a very 
high duty upon tobacco, we take off in return for our tobacco 
the manufactures of our mother country, and by this duty, 
and the consumption of British commodities it may be demon- 
strated that the tobacco Colonies of Virginia and Maryland 
contribute more to the revenue of the crown, and to the em- 
ployment of the British manufactories than all the Colonies 
to the Northward. The poorest sort of people to the North- 
ward make all their clothes. 

The 30 p. poll to the clergy is a grievous burthen. A 
family of ten persons that would be taxed in this Province 
300 lbs. tobacco would not pay above the value of 50 Ibs. to- 
bacco to the Northward, which in this article alone, supposing 
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tobacco at 1d. per pound sterling, makes a difference of £1, 
0,10 sterling, and if they were to pay a tax equal to this 
difference, supposing only three hundred thousand taxables 
to the Northward, it would be a considerable sum to fall into 
the common stock. 

As I have now quite tired my fingers with writing, I shall 
end in earnest, and take my leave of you, begging the favor 
of you to deliver the enclosed as it is directed, to Mr. Ander- 
son, and to request Mr. Anderson to send me in by the first 
opportunity Strange’s Reports, and in the line of Magazines 
and newspapers, to send me in the Monthly Review as it is 
published, I mean those which shall hereafter be published. 
As you will, I p»esume, communicate to him all the news I 
have wrote to you (and I have wrote to you all I have heard), 
I shall postpone writing to Mr. Anderson till another oppor- 
tunity shall offer. 








A Walk to Darby. 


A WALK TO DARBY. 
BY TOWNSEND WARD. 


It is not surprising that Mr. Watson, living as he did at 
Germantown, should have given more space, in his “ Annals 
of Philadelphia,” to the city itself, and to the country north 
of it, than to the region south and west, whose history conse- 
quently is much less understood. Reflecting on this I decided 
to walk the road to Darby, not doubting that the story of its 
past was well worth knowing. Such a walk, however, re- 
quired the companionship of one well acquainted with the 
road, and with the names, at least, of the people living on it, 
and so with such a friend I set out on my pilgrimage. The 
notes taken at the time lay for eight years untouched, but 
have now been revised with considerable care. 

In the colonial time distances were measured from the old 
Provincial Hall, that until 1837 stood in the middle of Market 
Street on the west side of Second. There, in early days, were 
the elections held; and there, too, was the place of meeting 
of the Provincial Councils. They sat in sight of that emblem 
of sovereignty, the Royal Arms of England, of the time of 
Queen Anne, for they bear her initials, and the motto peculiar 
to her alone of all the sovereigns of that mighty island. 
These arms escaped the fury of our Revolution, and now 
hang on the walls of our Historical Society. The site of the 
Hall was, therefore, the point from which we started, but 
before doing so we listened for a moment to the bells of old 
Christ Church chiming, as they did when in that distant time 
the vicinity of the old London Coftee House, at the southwest 
corner of Front and Market Streets, was the busiest scene in all 
the city. That ancient structure yet stands, but it is no longer 
the central point of the capital of Pennsylvania, as it was in 
the time of its proprietor, William Bradford. William 
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Penn’s house, erected in 1683, is also standing, but at some 
distance back from the street, and concealed from view by 
houses built on the northern part of the lot. Access to the 
house was provided for by a passageway left between them, 
called Letitia Court. Going out Market, or High Street, as 
it was formerly called, we soon passed the site of the house, 
on the south side below Sixth Street, once the residence of 
Richard Penn, and where Sir William Howe had his quarters 
when the British occupied the city, and where, afterwards, 
Washington lived while President. But we must not antici- 
pate, for there must needs be much of history connected with 
a street in which Penn and Franklin and Washington have 
lived. 

In its former days disorderly and unruly persons must have 
greatly disturbed the street, for it is recorded that “ William 
Hill, the Beadle of the city, had lately in a heat broke his 
bell, and had given out that he would no longer continue at 
the place.” Sorely as the tramps of the time provoked him, 
he, however, relented, and afterwards “ expressed a great deal 
of sorrow, desiring to be continued during his good beha- 
viour.” Fairs were provided for, and they were opened with 
a proclamation that “All were to keep the King’s peace, and 
that none were to presume to bear or carry any unlawful 
weapons to the terrour or annoyance of His Majesty’s subjects, 
or to gallop or strain horses within the built parts of the 
city.” This, no doubt, for a while, had its effect, and kept 
the street quiet, but not for any great length of time, as sub- 
sequently there is the appointment of Daniel Pellito as Public 
Whipper, at a salary of ten pounds per annum. It may be 
he was selected as a more efficient practitioner than his pre- 
decessors, and, perhaps, with a view to make the office of 
beadle an easier one. The whipping was performed at Second 
and Market Streets, and there, also, were to be seen the stocks 
and pillory. These were not agreeable objects in the sight of 
those who occasionally ornamented them, and so, on the first 
of October, 1726, they were burned by evil-minded persons. 
Of course they were soon rebuilt, and for many years con- 
tinued to inspire terror to evil doers. A daughter of Dr. 
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Henry Paschall, Mrs. Mary P. Hopkins, whose protracted life 
closing near Paschallville in 1869 or 1870, at the great age of 
ninety-nine years and six months, connects that distant era 
with our own, often spoke of having seen a man in the stocks 
at that place. She would tell, too, of having seen her father 
shoot wild ducks at Fourth and Market Streets. 

The “Great Meeting House of Friends,” erected in 1695, 
was on the southwest corner of Second and High Streets. On 
the front of a house on the north side, just above Second 
Street, there was placed for the convenience of the people, a 
large sun-dial, that remained there until about forty years 
ago. The market houses, at the time that Silas Deane came 
here, 1775, were of the extent of about twelve hundred feet, 
situated along the middle of the street. They were gradually 
extended to Eighth Street, to be finally removed about 1860. 
Burton, the comedian, when he appeared before our audiences, 
sang of 

“The Mint where they make money, 
O lawk, what a pile; 


And a market that reaches 
For nearly a mile.” 


The three days’ fairs of May and November, only abolished 
about 1787, made the street at times an enlivening and impres- 
sive scene; but it was from an early day a thoroughfare of 
note. Franklin, on his arrival here, entered it to buy his loaf 
of bread, and afterwards lived in it. In 1744, the Virginia 
Commissioners, and their Secretary, William Black, “ took a 
turn to the Center House, where is a Billiard Table and 
Bowling Green,” the date of whose disappearance, unfortu- 
nately, has not been recorded. It was here that Captain Scull 
was killed by Bruleman, formerly an officer in the British 
Army, who had gone out that day with the intention to shoot 
the first man he met, that he might be hung for it, in which 
he succeeded. The first happened to be Dr. Cadwalader, who 
so politely raised his hat to him that Bruleman was disarmed 
by the courtesy. In August, 1755, after Braddock’s defeat, 
the regiments of Halket and Dunbar crossed the Schuylkill, 
and came down the street, mere shattered remnants, to find 
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in Philadelphia a welcome shelter. Dunbar proved anew the 
justice of his designation of “The Tardy,” by not settling 
with his landlady; for the City Councils, two years after- 
wards, paid the Widow Howell her claim of twenty-five 
pounds for his board and lodging. Meanwhile the bones of 
the gallant Sir Peter Halket, of Pitfirrane, lay bleaching on 
the shores of the Monongahela, only to be accorded funeral 
rites when, in 1758, General Forbes, the “Head of Iron,” as 
the Indians called -him, proved successful where Braddock 
had failed, and gave to Fort Du Quesne the enduring name of 
one of England’s greatest ministers. The army of Forbes was 
gathered in Philadelphia, and as his Royal Americans, under 
Bouquet, in their dark scarlet coats faced with blue, and the 
Highlanders in kilts and belted plaids, and the Pennsylvania 
Provincials in their fringed hunting shirts, passed westward 
up the street, to cross the river, and to sweep onward to vic- 
tory, the scene must have gladdened the hearts so long made 
sad by the terrible defeat that had laid one-half of Pennsyl- 
vania open to the ravages of the relentless Indian foe. General 
Forbes returned in triumph, a short-lived triumph, however, 
for him, as a mortal disease, then wasting his form, soon ter- 
minated his life. He was buried in the chancel of Christ 
Church. 

Passing on, we spoke of the time when Sir William Howe 
occupied the city, and of the 15th Regiment of the Royal 
Army being in quarters in Market Street in and about Fifth, 
and then of the post and rail fences, beginning, at the time 
when Philadelphia was the seat of the Federal Government, 
somewhere about Ninth Street ; and of the feeble light of the 
old oil lamps, that hardly did more than make darkness 
visible. Feeble as their light was, the imagination seems to 
have béen quite as much excited by the display, as in our time 
it can be by the more brilliant gaslights that now stretch for 
miles along the not wider, but vastly longer avenue. The 
novelist, of whom Philadelphia has such good reason to be 
proud, Charles Brockden Brown, in his Arthur Mervyn, a 
Tale of the Yellow Fever of 1793, brings his hero across the 
Upper Ferry, and then makes him say: “I adhered to the 
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crossways, till I reached Market Street. Night had fallen, 
and a triple row of lamps presented a spectacle enchanting 
and new. I reached the Market House, and entering it, in- 
dulged myself in new delight and new wonder. I need not 
remark that our ideas of magnificence and splendor are 
merely comparative; yet you may be prompted to smile when 
I tell you that, in walking through this avenue, I, for a mo- 
ment, conceived myself transported to the hall ‘pendant with 
many a row of starry lamps, and blazing cressets fed by 
naptha and asphaltos.’ That this transition from my homely 
and quiet retreat had been effected in so few hours wore the 
aspect of miracle or magic.” 

When the war of the Revolution came, Market Street, no 
doubt, was often the theatre of striking scenes. Silas Deane 
writes to his wife on the 12th of May, 1775, “I seriously be- 
lieve Pennsylvania will in one month, have more than twenty 
thousand disciplined troops ready to take the field. They 
exercise here twice every day, at five in the morning, and five 
in the afternoon, and are extremely wellarmed. . . . The 
Commons West of the city is every morning and afternoon 
full of troops and spectators of all ranks.” Washington on 
his way to the ill-starred field of Brandywine, marched down 
Front Street to Chestnut, and thence out to “the common.” 
From that place, the vicinity of Centre Square, he must have 
marched out this street, and crossed the Schuylkill at the 
Middle Ferry. Rochambeau’s army of six thousand French- 
men, in their beautiful uniform of white, though it passed 
out Vine Street, soon reached it, for they encamped at Centre 
Square, and, therefore, from that point, also marched along 
the western part of the street on their way to Yorktown. 
When the work of that army had been accomplished, the 
great procession in honor of the Federal Constitution passed 
the street westward from Fourth. Louis Philippe, Duke of 
Orleans, and his brothers, Montpensier and Beaujolais, when 
they started on their equestrian tour of the West, rode along 
it to cross the Meneyackse, or the “ Noisy Stream” the Gan- 
show-hanné, as some call the river now named the Schuylkill. 
The old “ Water Works” which were once at Centre Square 
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were erected not long after the imaginary walk of Arthur 
Mervyn. In his time, too, the direct road to Gray’s Ferry, 
no doubt, began there, but that part of it between the Centre 
Square and South or Cedar Street, was afterwards foolishly 
offered up as a sacrifice to our inconvenient and inelegant 
system of rectangular streets. Long after the time of Arthur 
Mervyn, indeed but fifty years ago, Indians were still occa- 
sionally to be seen in the street, clad in the picturesque cos- 
tume of the forest. On these later visits, as they were no 
longer provided with quarters at the State House, which was 
the custom when Burnaby, the English traveller, wrote, they 
paid their way by earning such pennies as we might be per- 
suaded to set upright in the crevices between the bricks in 
the pavement, by shooting at them with their bows and ar- 
rows. Such as they hit became theirs, and very few, indced, 
were missed. The Squaw took up the pennies, but she was 
never encumbered by the papoose, for that she would hang to 
the bough of a tree. Lingering, even after the children of 
the forest had ceased their visits, were yet to be met survivors 
of those exiles, who coming here had escaped the guillotine 
of France. With a politeness not less pleasing than the ex- 
cellent confectionery and lemonade they vended along the 
street, they won the esteem of all who knew them. Another 
stranger, too, should be remembered. It is Krimmel, the 
artist, who, in 1818, painted the really striking scene of the 
Fourth of July of that year, of Centre Square, that hangs in 
our Hall. 

Our distance from the river Delaware is now a little more 
than one mile. Near here, at Fifteenth Street, in quite recent 
times, stood the Western Exchange, the western terminus of 
the old omnibus route. About three-fourths of a mile further 
on we come to the Schuylkill. The passage over the river at 
this point is ancient. The proprietary “granted the Old Ferry 
to Philip England,” of whom complaint is soon made, for in 
1685 he was ordered to expedite a sufficient ferry boat. On 
the first of July, 1700, the Provincial Council “Ordered yt ye 
Secrie give notice to Benj. Chambers & powell, keepers 
of ye ferries over Schuilkill, yt they do not after Light is 
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shutt in, transport anie persons yt if not well known to you, 
or yt cannot give a good acco’t of ymselves.” In 1722, the 
City Council, having obtained authority therefor, from the 
Provincial Council, leased it for the term of twenty-one years 
to Aquila Rose, he to have a sufficient boat; and it was or- 
dered that the street be at once laid out to the river. Rose 
was the poet, and the Clerk of the Assembly whose fine torch- 
light funeral, in 1723, is described in the verses of Samuel 
Keimer. In 1744 the lease of the ferry was to James Coultas, 
and afterwards, in 1755, to Evan Evans, and in 1756 to Joshua 
Byrne. In 1762 it was to Jonathan Humphries. James 
Coultas, in 1757, brings a charge of £12 against Council, for 
ferriage, in 1755, of Halket and Dunbar’s regiments. In 
1769 the Assembly appointed a committee to consider the 
matter of making the ferry free. The Council also appointed 
a committee on the subject, but it appears to have fallen 
through. In 1771 Joseph Coultas was the lessee. 

It was at this ferry that one of the French officers who had 
joined the Revolutionary Army, Du Coudray, Inspector Gene- 
_ ral of Ordnance, in attempting to cross the river, was drowned 
by his horse, on which he was mounted, leaping into the water 
just as they approached the western shore. 

On the day of the battle of Germantown, October the 4th, 
three columns of Americans, with two field pieces, appeared 
on the western bank of the river, opposite this point, with 
the design to effect such a diversion as would prevent rein- 
forcements being sent to the field of battle, but they came too 
late. A few shots were exchanged with some thirty English 
dragoons who were on the city side, and who at once sent for 
aid. The Continentals had one man wounded. The British 
works to protect the northern part of the city extended from 
Poplar Street wharf westward to the Schuylkill, where at 
Fair Mount, on the hill where the basin now is, was Redoubt 
No. 10. But the western approaches to the city were also to 
be guarded, and consequently the earthworks were extended 
southwardly from Fair Mount along the eastern side of the 
Schuylkill to a point south of the Middle Ferry, and this 
portion was protected by a redoubt, which, according to 
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Varlé’s map, was at the intersection of 22d and Chestnut 
Streets. Major John Clark, Jr., who had been detailed by 
Washington to watch the operations of the English, wrote to 
his chief on the 8d of November, 1777, that “a refugee as- 
sured him they were preparing three bridges of boats with 
timber laid on them ; and on the 8th that the enemy say their 
bridge will be complete by the following Tuesday.” This 
was at the Middle Ferry, Market Street. Major Clark sub- 
sequently writes that it had draws in two places. Another 
of the bridges, as he writes, was at Gray’s Ferry, also with 
a draw, and the third at Province Island. On the 18th “Five 
thousand of the enemy crossed from Philadelphia, at the 
Middle Ferry.” On the 30th of December it was reported 
that as soon as they hauled their wood from the western side 
of the river, they would take up the bridge. This they, no 
doubt, did, for the only ordinary means of transit over the 
river until the end of the last century was a raft of logs, pro- 
bably that made by General Putnam, moored to either side 
of the stream, and detached at one of its ends and floated up 
or down the current with the tide, to admit of the passage 
of such craft as challenged the right of way. It was kept in 
order, and its movements were regulated by a certain Joseph 
Ogden, and others who dwelt in what was known as the old 
Fish Tavern, near the northwest corner of Market and 30th 
Streets, still standing, and now occupied for offices of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company. The canal around the 
western end of the bridge, hardly ever used, and now forgotten, 
passed by this house. 

By 1801, however, trade had so increased in amount, that 
the city fathers determined to erect a more substantial struc- 
ture, and during that year was built the well-known bridge 
styled “Permanent.” The monument to its constructors, 
situated at the eastern end, is yet remembered. It now stands 
to the north, within the inclosure of the Gas Works. Mr. 
Joseph Swift Keen, the oldest living resident of West Phila- 
delphia, whose memory recalls days when he attended wor- 
ship at Christ Church with President Washington, witnessed 
the putting of the pieces together, on ground on the north 
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side of Market Street near the river, purchased by the muni- 
cipal authorities as a site for a Yellow Fever Hospital, never 
erected for fear the farmers of neighboring counties might 
decline to pass it with their very indispensable provender. 
The timber for it was selected in adjoining forests with ex- 
quisite judgment, and gave evidence of its excellent quality 
under the ruthless blows of modern axes in the day of demo- 
lition. It was covered, and lay on arches of unequal height, 
causing an elevation in the middle. On the same piles and 
abutments, founded on rock most solidly at a time when 
coffer-dams were not so readily kept free of water as recent 
devices render possible, was built a second bridge, suited for 
car-travel, whose magnificent conflagration constituted the 
grandest feu d’artifice set off in our city during the Centen- 
nial season. And now stands the third, a wonder of twenty 
days’ construction, to be accomplished only through mechanics 
of this decade, and the energetic will of such Presidents of 
railroad companies as he who ordered the framing of it. The 
importance of the first of these bridges may be very truly 
estimated by attending to Edmund Burke’s pertinent state- 
ment in his European Settlements, in 1757. In speaking of 
the great wealth of Pennsylvania, he says: “Besides the 
quantity of all kinds of the produce of this Province, which 
is brought down the rivers Delaware and Schuylkill . . . 
the Dutch employ between eight and nine thousand wagons, 
drawn each by four horses, in bringing the product of their 
farms to this market.” These wagons were large, but when 
the bridge came to be erected there soon appeared those huge 
structures, the Conestoga wagons, not inaptly called the India- 
men of the road. Gathering as they sometimes did, in hun- 
dreds along Market Street, they presented a scene to be found 
nowhere else on earth, unless, indeed, the assemblage of some 
vast caravan in Asia might be likened thereto. "With their 
six and eight mammoth horses, surmounted with bells, these 
wagons were so imposing in their appearance, that, on their 
disuse, when the railroad and canal were built, an innkeeper 
in Somerset County told the writer of this, that “Philadelphia 
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was ruined. No railroad,” said he, “can carry the freight 
the old Conestogas did.” 

We are now beyond the Schuylkill, and to the right is what 
once was Powelton. The ample mansion house erected by 
John Hare Powel had become the residence of the late E. 
Spencer Miller. Most of the western portion of the estate is 
covered with beautiful villas, while, however, much the 
greater part, even down to the water’s edge, is used by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad for its vast business. Market Street, 
here formerly called Conestoga Road, in its course nearly due 
west, extends to the county line at 63d Street, a distance of 
about five and a half miles from the Delaware River. An 
account of the survey of that part of it west of the Schuyl- 
kill, may be found in the minutes of the Provincial Council, 
Nov. 23, 1741. It ought to be mentioned here, that extend- 
ing along Market Street from 42d to 49th Street, and north- 
wardly to the Haverford Avenue, are the grounds of the 
Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane. On this place is the 
house of Paul Busti, an Italian gentleman, who was agent of 
the Holland Land Company. His house is now occupied by 
Dr. Thomas 8. Kirkbride. At 32d Street the Lancaster Turn- 
pike leaves Market Street, trending rather northwardly, while 
the road to Darby leaves it obliquely, in a southwestwardly 
direction, which is continued with little deviation. 

At the southeast corner of 32d and Market Streets stands 
the fine architectural monument of the season it commemo- 
rates, the new Centennial Bank. It replaces what was much 
the oldest house for miles around, an oddly-fashioned hip- 
roofed dwelling, in earlier days a home of farmers, and at 
the opening of this century a kindly hostelry. Ancient deeds 
speak of it as “The Mansion,” and from that title was derived 
the first name of the street which passes by its former site. 
One other house in this vicinity is worthy of notice, that on 
the northeast corner of Mansion and Chestnut Streets, built 
in 1820 by an Englishman of eccentric tastes, lighted by 
Gothic windows, and adorned with parapetted roof in days 
of yore, from the dark shades of its coloring dubbed by 
neighbors “ The Black Castle.” For nearly fifty years it was 
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the residence of Mr. Keen, before referred to, who added to 
the garden an acre of ground, and planted it with flowers and 
fruit trees of domestic and foreign growth. But two wit- 
nesses of its earlier occupancy survive, one a noble English 
walnut tree now tending to decay, the other, still luxurious, 
a superb specimen of that kingly French pear, the St. Ger- 
main, imported for Mr. Keen by Colonel Carr, the successor 
of Bartram, and pronounced by connoisseurs to be the oldest 
and best of the variety in our land. At 34th and Locust 
Streets the imposing buildings of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania make their appearance. Its ample grounds, compared 
with its former contracted quarters, give room for the schools 
of art, of medicine, of law, and of mines, and also for the 
excellent hospital, so recently projected and well established. 
These grounds were the northern end of the Almshouse pro- 
perty, which now extends from the Darby Road to the Schuyl- 
kill, and southwardly to Woodlands Cemetery. 

Inclosed by a high stone wall, and stretching for a great 
distance along the road to Darby, its eastern front washed by 
the Schuylkill, is that famous place the Woodlands. The 
first purchase of property here by the Hamiltons was about 
the year 17384. Later members of the family made subsequent 
purchases, and a part probably came from an intermarriage 
with a Till. The celebrated Andrew Hamilton, “Planter,” 
who came from the Province of Maryland, and who soon rose 
to great eminence in the profession of the law, was a man of 
varied powers, and of fine taste, too, as may be judged from 
the fact that he furnished the designs, and entirely carried out 
the construction of the venerable, and even yet imposing 
building, the State House, thus rivalling that other amateur 
architect, Dr. Kearsley, who designed Christ Church. At 
one time Hamilton visited New York to defend, as he did 
with success, John Peter Zenger, in the libel case, so well 
known to every lawyer. He had offered to go “without 
fee or reward, under the weight of many years and great in- 
firmities of body,” to be the advocate of the great cause of 
civil liberty. Conceiving the same line of argument that 
Erskine adopted half a century afterwards, it can well be 
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understood how his successful conduct of this case at once 
obtained for him a celebrity that has never been lost, and 
earned for him such admiration on the part of the people of 
New York, that their public authorities voted him the free- 
dom of the town in a gold box, still prized by his descendants. 
A graceful memoir of him was written by the late J. Francis 
Fisher. His portrait, a fine copy by Wertmuller, is among the 
treasures of the gallery of our Historical Society. James 
Hamilton, a son, was twice Governor of this Province under 
the Penns. <A portrait of him, after West, in a rich court dress, 
also adorns our Hall. Another son, Andrew the second, who 
married Miss Till, was the father of William Hamilton of the 
Woodlands, which estate in the time of the latter included 
the Almshouse property, and extended far to the west of the 
Darby Road. The full extent reached to six hundred acres, all 
of which was to the south of Market Street, except that the 
northeastern corner, when near the river, bordered on Mar- 
shall’s Road, which was seventy feet north of Market Street. 
The whole tract was north of the present line of Maylands- 
ville. The country seat proper comprised the present Wood- 
lands, extending no further down the river than to the present 
boundary, for Gray’s property then included the land lying 
between Gray’s Ferry Road and the cemetery. The fine 
mansion house, erected about the time of the Revolution, to 
replace the first one, yet stands, and is looked upon with inte- 
rest by all who pass the place. 

The Woodlands was one of the most noted seats in the Pro- 
vince. The entrance to it was by a gateway flanked by 
imposing lodges. Its ample grounds and beautiful gardens, 
abounding in rare and foreign trees, and luscious fruits and 
exquisite flowers, attracted the attention of the cultivated of 
all the Colonies and States, and never did such come to Phila- 
delphia without a visit to it. A little prior to the Revolu- 
tionary War the property fell by inheritance to William 
Hamilton. This gentleman’s brother Andrew, the third of 
the name, had some years previously married Miss Abigail 
Franks, a sister of the celebrated Miss Rebecca Franks, who 
once encountered General Charles Lee in a contest of wit, for 
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which she was not less distinguished than for her beauty. 
She married Lt.-Col. Henry Johnson, the British officer who 
was surprised by Wayne at Stony Point. She accompanied 
him on his return to England, where in time he inherited his 
father’s estate and baronetcy, becoming also a General, and 
where they both lived until near 1830. General Winfield 
Scott, in his autobiography, gives an account of his visit to 
this lady. In the year 1781 it happened that Miss Rebecca 
Franks was in New York, and at Flat Bush, whence she 
wrote to her sister at the Woodlands a letter that never 
reached its destination, for it was intercepted, and fell into 
the hands of the American Commissary of Prisoners, Col. 
Thomas Bradford. The papers of this gentleman ultimately 
came into the possession of our Society, and were, for the 
first time, examined about the year 1855, when at last did 
this, the most sprightly and graphic letter of the era of the 
Revolution, see the light. In it she speaks of Mr. Hamilton’s 
Thursday Parties at the Woodlands, and gives a striking 
picture of New York society. 

During the years of Revolutionary trouble, William Hamil- 
ton led the agreeable life of a country gentleman at his hos- 
pitable mansion. He had served for a while in the army at 
the beginning of the war, opposing the unconstitutional acts 
of the Ministry, but when separation from the mother country 
was aimed at, he shrank from a step to which neither inclina- 
tion nor ambition impelled him. He did not, however, escape 
the suspicion that his heart inclined to a government of which 
he had nothing to complain; or perhaps there were patriots 
who believed they could grace as well as he did so fine a pro- 
perty; and so, under the charge that he had held intercourse 
with officers of the invading army, he was tried on a charge 
of treason, but was acquitted. After the close of the war he 
made the tour of Europe, and he did so with the advantages 
of an easy manner, a good taste well cultivated, and a thor- 
ough knowledge of society. When in England, his full-length 
portrait on a canvas, containing also that of his niece, Miss 
Ann Hamilton, was executed by Benjamin West, and is one 
of the best of the productions of that artist. It attracts the 
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attention of all who visit the Hall of the Historical Society. 
The place Mr. Hamilton loved was not forgotten by him, for 
abroad he gathered for and sent to it rare plants and flowers. 
The Lombardy Poplar was one of the trees that he obtained, 
but it was only the male, that tall tapering tree that for so 
many years was so great a favorite in all the surrounding 
country. It seemed like a freak of poetic justice to bring it 
here, that it might sympathize with that other unfortunate, 
the Weeping Willow, of which, strangely enough, we have 
in this country only the female. Two noble specimens of the 
female Ginko, or Salisburia, a tree from Japan, undoubtedly 
the first introduced here, are to be seen, and also numerous 
specimens of the Magnolia, for which the place was especially 
noted. About twenty years ago there was another Ginko, 
but on the very night of the arrival in this city of the first 
Japanese Embassy, it was struck by lightning. 

Near the city in which is situated the Society entrusted with 
Michaux’s bequest, intended for fostering his favorite pursuit, 
and where his Sylva of North America has twice been pub- 
lished, and where, too, the valuable continuation by Nuttall, 
who long lived here, made its appearance, it was but natural 
there should have been an unusual fondness for arboriculture; 
and no doubt these scientific men were drawn hither by the 
fame that justly crowned the earnest labors of Bartram and 
Marshall, with both of whom Mr. Hamilton had frequent in- 
tercourse. Michaux, for a time, was in his service. A natu- 
ral style of landscape gardening, that had then so recently 
been the product of a healthy English taste, found an apt 
pupil in Mr. Hamilton. The Woodlands, therefore, soon be- 
came noted as the best example of it that this country pos- 
sessed, and it may almost be claimed that it had no superior 
in England. The lesson of the labor has not been lost, for 
when but a youth the late J. Francis Fisher was a frequent 
and cherished visitor at the Woodlands, and was so deeply 
impressed by the charming scenes presented there, that he 
became a devoted student of such effects. In his after years 
on the beautiful grounds of Alvethorpe, he consummated a col- 
lection of trees, displayed with a taste and judgment that can 
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nowhere be excelled. Others, too, have been lured to the same 
pursuit. Mr. Eli K. Price has brought about the Michaux 
Grove of Oaks, in the Park, to the northwest of Horticultural 
Hall, and on every Saturday in the season, Mr. Joseph T. 
Rothrock, Professor of Botany in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, delivers a public lecture there. In connection with Mr. 
Fisher it ought also to be mentioned that his tastes led him, boy 
as he was, to appreciate in some degree the great value of the 
manuscripts stored at the Woodlands, but his modesty led 
him to shrink from accepting a gift of all of them. Those 
he did accept are of inestimable value in our early history, as 
may be judged from one that occupies a conspicuous place in 
our Hall—the original of the Instructions of Penn to his 
Commissioners for Settling the Colony in 1681. 

The trees that adorned the Woodlands were not only fine 
specimens, but they were arranged with rare and skilful art 
as to the effects to be produced. Walks unexpectedly ended 
where, as one stood, the vision beyond was through a square 
or oval opening of leaves, that seemed a picture frame, so 
nicely were the boughs trimmed with the view to secure the 
charming vistas afforded by the beautiful Schuylkill. It was 
not alone in trees, however, that the place excelled. Professor 
Benjamin Smith Barton, of the University, by the courteous 
permission of the owner, would, after the winter lectures 
were ended, take his class there, as was long remembered by 
the late Dr. Samuel Jackson, who seventy years ago listened 
to his lectures on botany, illustrated by the exotics and other 
plants in the well-filled green-houses. 

With the lapse of years all of the name of Hamilton passed 
away. The. family, however, was represented among us 
through the female line by the late Mrs. Hartman Kuhn and 
Mrs. Henry Becket. It is yet remembered that the number 
of books at the Woodlands was large and of unusual excel- 
lence, while the numerous paintings were of remarkable 
beauty and of considerable value; Benjamin West aided in 
their selection. The fine furniture of the drawing rooms 
once adorned those of the unfortunate Marie Antoinette. 
Mirrors with frames of cut glass are not forgotten, nor still 
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other mirrors set in the doors of communicating rooms. The 
establishment was quite a full one; the grand coach had its 
four horses, and Riley, the English coachman, is yet held to 
have been, by those who have seen him, the grandest whip of 
his day. The requirements of the coach of state were not, 
however, at the expense of horses designed for other uses, for 
the stables were always filled. Nor was the train of servants 
more restricted in its numbers. Every household duty was 
well performed, yet there was no lack of a nice care that de- 
pendants should have every privilege consistent with their 
position, and the success in life of Pursh the florist, and of 
McArran, who were gardeners there, no less than that of the 
humble, but most worthy colored man, the late Stephen Pur- 
nell, present a striking evidence that perhaps the best possible 
education to be had is that acquired in the service of a com- 
petent master. 

In 1804, Mr. Hamilton laid out on a goodly part of his 
estate the beautiful suburb of our city still called by residents 
of West Philadelphia Hamiltonville. In pursuance of Penn’s 
design he disposed the streets at right angles to each other, 
and gave them names drawn from those of his family. Walnut 
Street continued he styled Andrew, Chestnut James, and the 
cross streets he called William, Mary, Margaretta, and Till. 
In a few years several houses were erected by French emi- 
grants, who had come to our country to escape the perils of © 
revolution which so sorely distracted their native land; and 
these were followed, presently, by citizens of Philadelphia 
desirous of the enjoyments of country homes. By provision 
of Mr. Hamilton ground was assigned for educational uses 
on the south side of Chestnut Street between. Thirty-ninth 
and Fortieth, where a school-house was constructed when the 
need of it was felt, a building which served also as a village 
hall and a place of worship for divers sects. A similar lot, 
just back of this, on the north side of Walnut Street, was 
granted to Presbyterians, and a church edifice was erected by 
them at that spot. In 1824, through the zeal of three staunch 
churchmen, Messrs. Joseph 8S. Keen, Chandler Price, and 
Christian Wiltberger, all West Philadelphians, was built the 
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Protestant Episcopal church on Locust Street, named St. 
Mary’s in conformity with Mr. Hamilton’s request. Since 
then other churches and other schools, other homes and other 
halls have arisen where fifty years ago were field and forest, 
and to-day a very city of inhabitants reside on the estate of 
Hamilton. In the contemplation of such changes, wrought 
within remembrance, even of the comparatively youthful, 
let us pause in our endeavor to revive thoughts of the past. 
Let us once more enter the gates of Woodland, and avoiding 
the sad emblems which replace the tokens of gay life of former 
occupants, repose ourselves upon the sward overlooking the 
Schuylkill, awaiting the sunset, and planning a brisk renewal 
of our walk to Darby another day, 
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SULLIVAN’S EXPEDITION TO STATEN ISLAND 
IN 1777. 


Extract FRoM THE Diary or Captain ANDREW LEE. 
CONTRIBUTED BY STEWART PEARCE. 


After the close of the Revolutionary War, Capt. Andrew 
Lee, from whose diary the following extract is taken, settled 
at Nanticoke, in the Wyoming Valley, six miles below Wilkes- 
Barré, Pennsylvania, where he died. In a letter from Lan- 
caster, dated February 5, 1807, Judge John Joseph Henry 
thus wrote to Henry Dearborn, Secretary of War, regarding 
Captain Lee:— 

Washington Lee, esq., the gentleman who makes the ap- 
plication, is the eldest son of Capt. Andrew Lee, who, accord- 
ing to my best remembrance, served in Hazen’s regiment from 
its origin in the previous part of the war on the northern 
frontier. Our knowledge of each other happened in 1779. 
My military friends uniformly spoke of him (then, as now, I 
was disabled from service, and cannot, therefore, speak from 
my own knowledge) as an active and valiant officer. He was 
particularly useful, it was said, as a partisan in that species 
of warfare which you know at that time and in that quarter 
was necessary and peculiarly hazardous. Capt. A. Lee pos- 
sessed a handsome estate in Pennsylvania. There was another 
Capt. Lee (I think William) of Hazen’s regiment, a cousin of 
A. Lee, a native of Vermont or New York State, who did 
good service to our cause in instances which required shrewd 
address, and undaunted courage to execute. Men in a sub- 
altern station, such as these gentlemen held, are not histori- 
cally blazoned. Their merits live only in the memories of 
their compatriots. This family of the Lees, which is numer- 
ous and very extended, had their principal seats on the heads 
of the Susquehanna within Pennsylvania, and the Mohawk 
in New York State. A third Capt. Lee of this family known 
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to me at an early age, who in the course of the war, as sub- 
sequently informed, evinced much patriotic resolution, resided 
on the west branch of the Susquehanna some miles above 
Sunbury, the county town of Northumberland. He was 
named John, and was the uncle of Andrew. His dwelling 
was not very distant from a place formerly known as “ Free- 
land’s mills.” The infamous and bloody incursion of Butler 
and Brandt at the head of a banditti, composed principally 
of Tories and Indians, in 1778, had not only wasted, but de- 
populated the charming district of Wyoming, the exterior 
settlement of the whites, but its effects extended down to 
Freeland’s. Even the inhabitants of Sunbury, which was 
populous, panic struck, if they had the means, deserted their 
homes for the security of the interior. John Lee stood firm. 
Freeland’s, known since as Freeland, fort was tolerably well 
stockaded.- Here the dwellers of the vicinity, from various 
causes unable to fly, sought refuge. In the best of my recol- 
lection Freeland’s fort was attacked and taken in the winter 
of 1779-80 by a horde of some hundreds of such as formed 
the mass which invaded Wyoming in the preceding year. 
On this occasion, however, it is said the party was commanded 
by a gentleman of humane feelings, clothed in British uni- 
form, who did all that could be done with such troops to 
restrain their savage brutality, but in vain. There was some- 
thing like an armistice and accord of protection. A despicable 
and indiscriminate plunder ensued, which was succeeded by 
a massacre of the aged and young men, women and children, 
as base and dastardly as that of Wyoming, though of less 
import as to numbers. Thence these savages proceeded to the 
house of Capt. John Lee. His money chest, which was not 
empty, was the primary object. The enemy, guided, it is 
likely, by the instructions of the or tory neighbors, on 
entering made directly for the apartment (through the midst 
of the family) where the chest lay without injury to any one. 
Marauding followed. Capt. John Lee, as the story goes, re- 
turning from his labor in the woods or fields, unawares was 
shot down near the house. Two of his sons, beardless boys, 
were slaughtered at the threshold. His wife, an amiable 
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woman, with a suckling in her arms, and four other children 
were led away captives. Two miles from the house the babe’s 
brains were dashed against a tree, the tears and wailings of 
Mrs. Lee for her infant, in that or the next day, caused a 
silence to her grief the application of the barbarous hatchet. 
The survivors of this miserable and forlorn family (two girls 
and two boys, none of them above twelve years old), were 
held in Indian bondage till 1784-85. The two latter, Robert 
and Thomas, I have been informed have of late years been 
honored by the general government with military command. 
The particulars of this story, which are numerous, very pa- 
thetic, and interesting, derived to me from Rebecca, one of the 
children. My father, when a delegate to Congress, in 1784-5 
(I cannot recollect date exactly), coming homeward from New 
York to Lancaster, found the returning captive desolate, un- 
friended, and moneyless. He brought her to his own house, 
and the kindness of my blessed mother in a few months re- 
stored her to society, and her relations. I am fearful this 
hint may convey to you an idea disadvantageous to the father 
of my young friend. It should not, though in those hard 
times the charges of travelling were exorbitant, and money 
not easily obtained, that benevolent and kind-hearted man, 
Capt. A. Lee, made three journeys into the country of the 
Senecas, &c., in search of his uncle’s children. The first jour- 
ney produced the recovery of Rebecca (my informant), whom 
he brought to Albany, clothed her, and furnished her with 
money, perhaps from the paucity of his own funds, too scantily 
to travel to the Susquehanna. He retrode his way from Al- 
bany, and by a considerable ransom redeemed another of the 
children. A third voyage throughout the extent of the 
Mohawk River, Oneida, Ontario, and Erie Lakes, in pursuit 
of the wandering owner of the captives, at a great charge, 
obtained a third of these orphans. Thomas, the youngest and 
last, came in a few years later. 


Extract from Diary of Captain Andrew Lee. 


On the 21st of August, 1777, Gen. Sullivan at the head of 
a detachment of about 1000 men of his division marched 
Vou. 111.—12 
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from his encampment near Morristown at 2 o’clock p. m., and 
crossed the river over to Staten Island, by sunrise on 
the 22d inst. at Decker’s ferry, and dividing his corps into two 
brigades, one under the command of Brig.-Gen. Smallwood, 
the other commanded by Brig.-Gen. De Borre headed by him- 
self, that detachment under Smallwood he ordered to suppress 
and take Gen. Skinner in his quarters on the upper end of the 
island, but the guide deceiving them they did not succeed in 
their main design. Nevertheless, they took several prisoners, 
and some valuable stores, and it is said his military chest. 
That part of the army commanded by De Borre, after marching 
two miles up into the island, filed off to the right, and pro- 
ceeded down to the New Blazing Star [ferry], where they sur- 
prised and took Col. Bartin, with some other prisoners of the 
new corps, who made no stand after discharging their pieces, 
but took to their heels and ran into the marshes, where many 
of them concealed themselves. Whilst this business was per- 
forming, Gen. Smallwood bent his course downwards, and 
passing De Borre took to the forks of the road, and passed him 
in the rear, and proceeded down through Richmond to the Old 
Blazing Star [ferry] in order to repass the river, leaving many 
of his men behind, who were incapable by fatigue to keep up, 
many of whom afterwards fell into the hands of the enemy. 
Maj. Powell, who was in the rear, Capt. Herrin, Lieut. Camp- 
bell, Lieut. Anderson, Ensign Hall, and Mr. Hall, a sergeant 
major, being in a house, were surprised by the enemy and 
made prisoners, except Powell, who was slain. Lieut. Camp- 
bell wounded and lost his arm. Gen. Sullivan, having given 
the necessary orders respecting the removal of the boats from 
Decker’s ferry down to the Old Blazing Star, resolved imme- 
diately to follow the first division of his army to that place, 
and embark the troops on board of the boats which he ex- 
pected to meet him in consequence of his orders to that effect. 
But some accident happening the boats they did not arrive, 
and he was obliged to wait the tedious opportunity of three 
boats which lay at the ferry for the crossing of both divisions. 
This delay he justly apprehended would be attended with ill 
consequences, as he had received information of the enemy 
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being in motion, and would undoubtedly harass his rear. 
He, therefore, ordered a picket of 100 men taken from the 
rear, commanded by Maj. Tillard, and Capt. Carlisle and my- 
self to secure the boats and cover the embarkation of the 
troops. About 5 o’clock p.m. the troops being nearly all 
over except our picket, a wagon was ordered back to take any 
of the men that might be still on the road, with directions to 
proceed as far back as Richmond. But before he had gone 
half a mile he espied the van of the English army in full 
march. I immediately returned and informed Captain Car- 
lisle, upon which he formed the picket as quick as possible to 
form troops as much fatigued as they were, they having 
marched 80 miles without any refreshment. In the mean 
time Maj. Tillard went forward in order to view the number 
of the enemy, and finding them to exceed ours ran to the 
place of embarkation, in order to stop the boats which were 
just then leaving the shore. Col. Smith, who was in one of 
them, did not think proper to reland, upon which Maj. Tillard 
applied to Maj. Stewart to know if he would support the 
picket with what force of his remained on shore. But not re- 
ceiving any answer from him he returned to the picket which 
he [had ?] represented to Maj. Stewart must unavoidably be 
cut off by superior numbers, without his assistance. On his 
arrival he found the picket disposed in a manner he did not 
think proper to alter. The enemy immediately heaving in 
sight the firing began, but the ground not favoring our small 
party, we were compelled to retreat in disorder, as the enemy 
had outstretched us on the right, and must have surrounded 
us had we kept our position. On our right we fell in with 
Maj. Stewart, who had, without giving Maj. Tillard notice, 
formed his party in our rear, upon which Maj. Tillard en- 
deavoring to collect our men again, many of which had made 
their escape, but the firing now began from Stewart’s party, 
who also retreating before superior numbers precipitately fell 
in with the remainder of the picket, which was collected and 
forming on an eminence having a small valley in our front. 
Here Maj. Stewart having formed his men on our right made 
a line of about 200 yards, with a three-rail fence before us. 
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The fire now began general from left to right, at the distance 
of about 90 yards, for the space of half an hour, in the course 
of which time the enemy were more than once broke. They 
endeavored continually to force our front, but finding it im- 
possible, they extended their lines beyond our right, and 
doubling in at the same time pressing on in front with two 
pieces of artillery forced us from our fence, and finding it 
impossible to hold out against five times our numbers with 
the advantage of artillery, it was thought advisable to sur- 
render. Our loss in killed was incredible, not exceeding five 
men. That of the enemy uncertain to me, but was informed 
by one of their officers that they had killed and wounded 
about 20, among whom Lieut.-Col. Durgan and Maj. Barren 
were slain. The enemy acknowledged we made a brave de- 
fence, and were surprised at the smallness of our party when 
they saw uscome in. Our number taken in action, and on the 
road that had not come up through fatigue was about 260, of 
whom 22 were officers. Our usage was rather cruel than other- 
wise from this to the 28th inst., having never eaten but four 
times in seven days, and lodging two nights in the open field, 
without blankets or the least kind of shelter from the weather. 
On Saturday the 23d, we were delivered to the Hanspac [An- 
spach ?] guard, the officers of whom-behaved with the utmost 
politeness to us, and showed a tenderness which the British 
seemed strangers to. On Sunday we were put on board a 
ship and transported to New York, where we were landed the 
next morning, and conducted to the city hall through a mul- 
titude of insulting spectators. We remained in this place 
until the 28th inst., when we removed to Frankfort Street on 
parol, with the liberty of said street being 200 yards in length. 
Here we continued upon two-thirds allowance until the 4th 
Nov., when we were removed to Long Island to flatlands, upon 
condition that we would pay our board. Nothing material 
happened until the 27th Nov., when the appearance of part 
of the American Army on Staten Island caused such fears in 
the General commanding New York as to determine him for 
our better safety to remove us on board a ship. Accordingly 
two transports being ready, we were the next day put on 
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board under guard, being in numbers about 255. Here we 
expected a greater hardship than we had yet undergone, hav- 
ing a scant allowance of provisions, and badly cooked as rea- 
sonably may be supposed for the want of materials to do it 
with, there being but one fire and one kettle to a ship, which 
being fixed on the deck, rendered it very difficult to cook at 
all. On Wednesday, which happened very often at this 
season of the year, on account of bannard days,! as they term 
it, we drew musty oaten meal. When we could spare time 
from the cittel, we used to pass the evenings in walking the 
deck, and playing a game at whist, and sometimes with danc- 
ing on the quarter deck, as some of the gentlemen were per- 
formers on the violin. Our evenings were generally ended 
in singing, which always began upon blowing out the light, 
immediately after turning into our berths. Our situation 
here was truly pitiable on many accounts, but more especially 
of provisions, which being altogether salt, without any kind 
of vegetables, must infallibly have brought on sickness and 
disorder had we stayed long on board. But the General’s 
fears in regard to the prisoners having subsided, on the twelfth 
day of our confinement he issued orders that we should return 
to Long Island, and accordingly on the 10th Dee. we relanded 
at Brooklyn. During our confinement, Cols. Rollins, Living- 
ston, and Maj. Stewart? found means to elude the vigilance 
of the guard, and make their escape in a boat from alongside 
the ship Martel. 


1 Banyan days; those on which no meat is issued to sailors.—G'rose’s 
Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue. 

2 Major Jack Stewart, of Maryland; an account of his escape will be found 
in Graydon’s Memoirs, page 314, Phila. 1846. 
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ELIPHALET DYER. 
BY. J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL. 
(Centennial Collection.) 


Eliphalet Dyer, first-named of the three delegates sent by 
Connecticut to the Congress of 1774, was born in Windham, 
Sept. 14, 1721 (O. 8.). His father, Thomas Dyer, a native of 
Weymouth, Mass., settled at Windham about 1715, married 
Lydia, daughter of John Backus, gathered a good estate, was 
a deputy to the General Assembly in several sessions, and 
major of a Windham County regiment. His only son, Eli- 
phalet, was sent to Yale College, graduated in 1740, studied 
law, and began practice in his native town. In 1745 (May 
9th), he married Miss Huldah Bowen, one of the daughters 
of Col. Jabez Bowen, of Providence, R. I. 

He was chosen deputy to the General Assembly in May, 
1747, and again in 1752; but his real entry to public life was 
through his connection with the project of establishing a 
Connecticut Colony in the valley of the Susquehanna. Mr. 
Dyer was an active and influential promoter of this enterprise, 
an original member of the Susquehanna Company formed in 
1753, one of the committee to purchase the Indian title to 
the lands selected for the proposed colony, at Wyoming, and 
one of the Company’s agents to petition the General Assembly, 
in 1755, for permission to settle on these lands, which were 
then believed to be within the chartered limits of Connecti- 
cut. The operations of the Susquehanna Company were 
interrupted by the war with France. In August, 1755, 
Mr. Dyer was appointed lieutenant-colonel of one of the 
regiments sent by Connecticut to assist in the reduction of 
Crown Point, and in 1758 he was made colonel of a regiment 
in the expedition against Canada. In 1759 and 1760, he was 
a member of the General Assembly, and in 1762 was elected 
an Assistant (or member of the Upper House), and was con- 
tinued in that office, by annual re-election, until 1784. 
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In 1768, Colonel Dyer went to England as the agent of the 
Susquehanna Company, to solicit from the Crown a confirma- 
tion of their title to the tract purchased of the Indians at 
Wyoming, and permission to settle a colony there. The ap- 
plication was resisted by Pennsylvania, and was still pending 
when war broke out between Great Britain and her American 
Colonies. 

In September, 1765, he was appointed one (the first named) 
of the delegates from Connecticut to the “Stamp Act Con- 
gress” at New York—*“ the first great step towards Inde- 
pendence.” A few days after the dissolution of this Congress, 
Col. Dyer was present at a meeting of the Connecticut Council 
in Hartford, called by Governor Fitch, Nov. 1st, to administer 
to him the oath required of all colonial governors, to enforce 
the Stamp Act. After a long debate, Jonathan Trumbull, 
refusing to witness a ceremony which he regarded as a sur- 
render of the liberty of the Colonies, withdrew from the 
Council chamber. Colonel Dyer accompanied or promptly 
followed him, and with them went a majority—all but four— 
of the Board of Assistants. ‘I immediately arose, took my 
hat, and declared openly and publicly,” wrote Col. Dyer to a 
friend, “that the oath about to be administered was in my 
opinion directly contrary to the oath the Governor and Coun- 
cil had before taken to maintain the rights and privileges of the 
people. It was an oath I myself could not take, neither could 
I be present aiding and assisting therein.” At the next elec- 
tion, in May, 1766, the votes of the freemen manifested their 
approval of the course taken by the withdrawers. Governor 
Fitch and the four Assistants who remained to administer 
the Stamp-Act oath were left out of office. 

Through the ten years’ struggle against the exactions of 
Great Britain, to the actual outbreak of revolution, Colonel 
Dyer never wavered in his devotion to the popular cause. 
When the Connecticut Committee of Correspondence met at 
New London, July 13, 1774, authorized by the General As- 
sembly to appoint delegates to the Congress at Philadelphia, 
their first choice fell upon Colonel Dyer, and he unhesita- 
tingly accepted the appointment. He was present at the 
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opening of the Congress, Sept. 5th, and was a member of the 
Committee on the Rights of the Colonies, appointed on the 
7th of September. He was re-elected to the Congress of 1775, 
and to each succeeding Congress till 1783, except those of 
1776 and 1779. 

In the spring of 1775, he was named one of the “ Council 
of Satety,” to assist the Governor in the management of all 
public affairs, when the General Assembly was not in session; 
and the Journals of this body show that he was continually 
employed in arduous duties, and in the discharge of impor- 
tant trusts. He had been appointed a judge of the superior 
court in 1766, and retained his seat on the bench until 1793, 
becoming Chief Judge in 1789. In 1787, Yale College con- 
ferred on him the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. 

He appeared as one of the agents for Connecticut, before 
the Court of Commissioners appointed by Congress to finally 
determine the controversy with Pennsylvania respecting the 
Susquehanna lands, at the hearing in Trenton, in November, 
1782. 

After his resignation of the office of Chief Judge, he re- 
tired from public life. He died at Windham, May 13, 1807, 
etatis 86. 

Connecticut had no delegate in the Colonial Congress who 
surpassed Col. Dyer in zeal and devotion, in early compre- 
hension of the magnitude of the issue involved in the con- 
troversy between Great Britain and her Colonies, or in un- 
flinching determination to accept the issue, at all hazards, 
sooner than to submit to any infringement of the political 
rights of freemen. His judgment was sound and discrimi- 
nating, and his integrity was so far beyond question that he 
retained, through more than half a century of public life, the 
unbounded confidence of his fellow-citizens. Even John 
Adams—chary as he was of praise—commended Col. Dyer 
as “an honest, worthy man,” one who “ means and judges 
well”—though, naturally, Mr. Adams thought he spoke in 
Congress “too frequently and too long.” A few brief notes 
of one of his speeches, when the non-importation resolves 
were under discussion, in September, 1774, are preserved in 
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Adams’s diary. They do not give the impression of a “long- 
winded and round-about speaker.” ‘They have now drawn 
the sword,” said Colonel Dyer, “in order to execute their plan 
of subduing America; and I imagine they will not sheath it, 
but that next summer will decide the fate of America 

We are struggling for the liberties of the West Indies 
and of the people of Great Britain, as well as our own—and, 
perhaps, of Europe!” 





EDMUND PENDLETON OF VIRGINIA. 
BY DAVID H. STROTHER (PORTE CRAYON). 
(Centennial Collection.) 


Edmund Pendleton was born in Caroline County, Virginia, 
in 1721. His father dying before the son’s birth, left the 
family in comparative poverty, so that in his earlier years, 
the boy had little opportunity for schooling, or instruction of 
any kind. At the age of fourteen he was placed in the office 
of Benjamin Robinson, clerk of Caroline County, a most effi- 
cient training school for a youth looking forward to the pro- 
fession of the law. 

Young Pendleton made the best use of the opportunities 
thus afforded, applying himself diligently to the business in 
hand, and at the same time, by working outside of his regular 
clerical duties, obtained the means of purchasing books, which 
enabled him to supply, in a measure, his lack of general 
education. 

At the age of twenty-one he was duly licensed to practise 
law in the courts, and pursued his professional career with 
flattering success, and increasing reputation until these courts 
were closed by the coming storm of revolution in 1774. He 
had been elected to the House of Burgesses in 1752, and con- 
tinued to serve in that body until it also became extinct. 

Pendleton’s views on the great question which then agi- 
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tated men’s minds have come down to us in his own hand- 
writing. 

“When the dispute with Great Britain began, a redress of 
grievances, and not a Revolution of Government, was my 
wish.” 

The moderation of his views, and the unequalled ability 
with which he defended them against such assailants as Lee, 
Jefferson, and Henry, drew around him those of all shades of 
opinion opposed to the Revolution, and while uninfluenced 
by their peculiar personal interests, and entirely superior to 
the prejudices of their caste, he soon became the recognized 
leader of the cavalier, or conservative party of that period. 

Although the conflict of opinion between men of com- 
manding abilities and strong convictions was necessarily sharp, 
earnest, and exciting, yet the greatness of the occasion, with 
the sincere- and lofty patriotism common to all the leading 
contestants, prevented these disputes from ever degenerating 
into personal rancor or unfriendliness. With all the leaders 
of the Revolutionary party Pendleton ever lived in mutual 
respect and lifelong friendship, while Jefferson, in his memoirs 
(vol. i. p. 30), says of him, “taken all in all, he was the ablest 
man in debate I ever met with.” 

But when the momentous question was at length decided, 
and the time for discussion past, pride of opinion readily 
yielded to a sense of patriotic duty, and his recent opponents 
in debate paid the highest tribute to his great character by 
calling him to fill the most arduous and responsible positions 
in the Revolutionary Government. Thereafter we find him 
sustaining the cause (now that of his people and his country) 
with a devotion surpassed by none of those who had from the 
beginning been most zealous for separation from the Mother 
Country. 

By resolution of the Virginia Convention he was made 
Chairman of the Committee of Safety, virtually the legisla- 
tive, judicial, and executive head of the Colony, in the crisis 
of its stormy transition trom dependent vassalage to untried 
freedom. He was elected to the General Congress in 1774, 
and again in 1775, but was prevented by indisposition from 
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attending the latter session. He was President of the Con- 
vention of December, 1775, and also that of May, 1776, and 
author of the resolutions which instructed its Representatives 
in Congress to declare for “ Independence.” 

He was the intimate friend of Washington, who tendered 
him high judicial and political position in the Federal Govern- 
ment, all of which he modestly but firmly declined. He was 
President of the Virginia Convention of 1788, which met to 
deliberate on the new Federal Constitution, and ably advo- 
cated its adoption. He was for a quarter of a century the 
Presiding Judge of the Virginia Court of Appeals, and died 
in that office on the 28th of October, 1803, in the eighty- 
third year of his age. 

In person, Edmund Pendleton was eminently handsome, 
graceful, and prepossessing, with manners so fascinating as to 
win all who came within their influence, and these natural 
advantages doubtless served to enhance the value of his high 
mental and moral qualities. He was twice married, but died 
childless, leaving his good works and spotless name to the 
gratitude and admiration of posterity. 





HENRY MIDDLETON. 
PRESIDENT OF THE First ContInENTAL ConaREss. 
BY CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON. 
(Centennial Collection.) 


Henry Middleton, of South Carolina, was one of three 
sons of Arthur Middleton, who, in 1719, headed the revolu- 
tion against the Lords Proprietors. The eldest son, William, 
went to England to take possession of the family estate of 
“Crowfield,” in Suffolk, and his descendant, Sir George Broke 
Middleton, admiral in the royal navy, has now in his posses- 
sion at Shrubland Park, Suffolk, a portrait of Henry Mid- 
dleton, the subject of this sketch. Thomas Middleton, the 
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youngest son, commanded the provincial forces sent against 
the Indians, in conjunction with the royal troops under 
Colonel Grant. His daughter and heiress married Major 
Pierce Butler of the British army, who left descendants well 
known and distinguished in Philadelphia. 

Henry Middleton was born in 1717, and, according to the 
custom of South Carolina families of distinction, was edu- 
cated in England. On his return, and while still a very young 
man, he entered actively into public life, receiving the ap- 
pointment of Justice of the Peace at the age of twenty-two 
years. In 1748 he was elected to the Commons House of 
Assembly for St. George’s, Dorchester; in 1754 he was Speaker 
of the Lower House; in 1756 he found himself appointed a 
member of His Majesty’s Council for the Province of South 
Carolina; and, in 1770, he declined to continue longer of the 
Council. In July, 1774, he was elected a delegate to the 
General Congress of the Provinces, the first Continental 
Congress, which met in Philadelphia in September. Peyton 
Randolph, of Virginia, was unanimously chosen President, 
but upon the 22d of October, being unable to attend to the 
duties of the office, Henry Middleton was chosen his succes- 
sor, and as President, signed the “ Petition of Grievances.” 
In January, 1775, he was a member of the Provincial Con- 
gress of South Carolina, and, nine days later, was elected a 
delegate to the second Continental Congress. In September, 
1775, he was elected to the South Carolina Congress, and, 
in February, 1776, was President of the Provincial Con- 
gress of South Carolina. The last public office he held, at 
the age of sixty, was that of member of the South Carolina 
Council of Safety. 

During the long period of his public career, he was regarded 
on all sides as a man of singular probity and sound judgment, 
ever to be relied upon in times of trouble, and firmly attached 
to his country, in whose behalf he readily hazarded his life 
and fortune. As an instance of the confidence in his integ- 
rity, it may be mentioned that he was the first man in the 
Colony to issue paper promises to pay, which were generally 
accepted as currency. 
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Henry Middleton occupied himself, during his intervals of 
leisure, in laying out, with the aid of a Dutch gardener whom 
he had brought from Holland for that purpose, the walks and 
terraces of “Middleton Place” on the Ashley River, in the 
neighborhood of Charleston. The first camellias introduced 
into America were planted here. It was here, also, that he 
began the education of his son Arthur, the future signer of 
the Declaration of Independence ; he sent to England for a 
tutor, and young John Rutledge, afterwards called “ the Dic- 
tator,” came over to Middleton Place to share the lessons with 
Arthur. John Rutledge’s brother Edward, six years his 
junior, affixed his signature to the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, in 1776, by the side of the name of Arthur Middleton. 

Henry Middleton was married three times. His last wife 
was Lady Mary, widow of Johu Anislie, and daughter of the 
Earl of Cromartie. Concerning this marriage the following 
story has been handed down: Lady Mary at first refused Mr. 
Middleton, but yielded finally to the intercession of his chil- 
dren, who are said to have gone to her in a body, and urged 
her to reconsider her decision, because they felt sure he would 
marry somebody, and they thought she would be a safe step- 
mother. Lady Mary Middleton survived her husband four 
years; there is a tablet to her memory in the old Scotch 
Church in Charleston. 

The last years of Henry Middleton’s life were full of phy- 
sical suffering. Hence it was that Dr. Duché, in his letter 
conjuring Washington to abandon the contest with Great 
Britain, says, among other things, “the elder Middleton has 
retired from the contest.” One of those fearful maladies that 
strike at the springs of life, while the heart is still warm, and 
the brain clear, constrained Mr. Middleton to ask permission 
from Cornwallis to retire to his plantation. This was in 
1780, after the fall of Charleston. This has been the cause of a 
mistaken report that Henry Middleton took protection. The 
South Carolina patriot never took protection. General Charles 
Cotesworth Pinckney, the friend of Washington, emphatically 
assured the Honorable John I. Middleton, that his grandfather, 
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Henry Middleton, never took protection ; and the British were 
so far from considering him as protected from their attacks, 
that in 1782, an expedition, which was fitted out to make a 
raid through Prince Williams County, burned and pillaged 
much of his property, which was in various localities in the 
neighborhood. It was during this raid that the famous John 
Laurens met his death. 

Henry Middleton died on the i3th of June, 1784, aged 
sixty-seven years, at Middleton Place on the Ashley, and was 
buried in the family vault. 


JOSIAH QUINCY, SENIOR. 
BY ELIZA SUSAN QUINCY. 
(Centennial Collection.) 


Josiah Quincy, Senior, was born in Braintree, Massachu- 
setts Bay, 1709, in the house of his great-grandfather, Edmund 
Quincy, of England, yet standing on the estate purchased in 
1635 of the Sachem of Mos-Wechusett. He derived his 
Christian name from his maternal grandfather, the Rev. 
Josiah Flynt, of Dorchester, Massachusetts Bay (H. C. 1644). 
His father, Edmund Quincy (H. C. 1699), held the commission 
of a Judge of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts Bay for 
nineteen years, from 1718 until his appointment as agent for 
the Colony at the Court of Great Britain, 1737. 

Josiah Quincy graduated at Harvard College 1728, and in 
1733 married Hannah Sturgis, of Yarmouth, Massachusetts 
Bay. He removed from Braintree to Boston in 1785, and 
engaged in commerce and shipbuilding, and the firm of Ed- 
mund & Josiah Quincy, & Edward Jackson soon ranked high 
among the enterprising merchants of New England. In 
December, 1735, he accompanied his father, Judge Quincy, to 
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England.! In 1788 he travelled in Europe, and established 
correspondences in Paris and Cadiz, in Amsterdam with the 
Messrs. Hope, in England with Slingsby Bethel? (Lord Mayor 
1756). He revisited Europe in 1740 and 1742, and in 1748, 
in Paris, applied for a contract to supply the French Govern- 
ment at Louisburg when it should be restored to them. 
Count Maurepas, who gave him an audience, favored his 
proposals. In London he solicited a contract to supply the 
English Government, for their intended settlement at Cape 
Sabie. 

In 1748 the ship Bethel, named by Mr. Quincy’s firm after 
their English partner, was sent on a voyage to the Mediter- 
ranean, taking for protection against Spanish privateers 14 
guns, and a letter of marque. Encountering in the Atlantic, 
at night-fall, a large ship under Spanish colors, her Captain, 
in self-defence, displayed lanterns in the rigging, made his 
ship appear full of men by disposing hats and cloaks on sticks, 
bore down on the Spaniard, and ordered him to surrender. 
The Captain of the Jesu Maria & Joseph, with 117 men and 
26 guns, mistaking the Bethel for an English sloop of war, 
struck his colors, and surrendered a register ship, with 161 
chests of silver, and two of gold registered, and a most valu- 
able cargo, to a vessel carrying 14 guns, and 87 men. The 
rage of the Spaniard and his crew, on discovering the strata- 
gem to which they were victims, was great but unavailing. 
The prize was duly condemned, and brought safely to Boston, 
and the proceeds, upwards of $300,000, were divided among 
the owners of the Bethel. Soon after this unexpected success 
Mr. Quincy dissolved this partnership, retired to Braintree, 


! Judge Edmund Quincy died in London, February 23, 1738. A tribute 
to his virtues and public services, from the Legislature of Massachusetts 
Bay, thus closes: “He departed the delight of his own people, but of none 
more than the Senate, who, as a testimony of their love and gratitude, have 
ordered this Epitaph to be inscribed on the Monument, erected over his 
grave, in Bunhill Fields, London, at the expense of the Colony.” The 
General Court of the Colony, also gave to his heirs one thousand acres of 
land in the town of Lenox, Massachusetts Bay. 

* Ancestor of the late Lord Westbury, Lord Chancellor of England. 
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formed another firm, and established spermaceti works, and 
the first manufacture of glass ever set up in America. 

In February, 1755, Mr. Quincy was commissioned by Gov. 
Shirley! to solicit the Government of Pennsylvania to join 
their forces with those of Massachusetts Bay, in an expedition 
to erect a strong fortress, upon His Majesty’s lands, near the 
French Fort at Crown Point. On arriving in Philadelphia, 
Mr. Quincy applied to his friend, Dr. Franklin, then a Mem. 
ber of the Pennsylvania Assembly, for aid, and by his advice 
and assistance presented a memorial to the Assembly, in the 
State House, Philadelphia, on the 31st of March, 1755, urging 
the importance of his mission. “ After some debate, the 
Assembly voted to raise £10,000, on the credit of the Pro- 
vince, to answer the request of the Massachusetts Government, 
so earnestly enforced by Mr. Quincy, who, after a handsome 
acknowledgment in behalf of Massachusetts, returned to 
Boston, highly gratified by the success of his mission.”* This 
transaction exerted an important influence over the affairs of 
the Colonies. By promoting mutual interest, respect, and 
confidence between Pennsylvania and Massachusetts Bay, a 
union was formed, which remained firm, through the conflicts 
of the Revolution, and finally ensured their Independence. 

Mrs. Hannah Sturgis Quincy died in August, 1755, leaving 
three sons, all eminent men and graduates of Harvard, and 
one daughter. Mr. Quincy subsequently married Elizabeth 
Waldron, daughter of the Rev. William Waldron, of Boston, 
who died in 1759, leaving one daughter. In 1761, Mr. Quincy 
married Ann Marsh, daughter of the Rev. Mr. Marsh, of 
Braintree; an intimate friend of Mrs. Abigail Adams, and a 
woman of uncommon excellence and animation, and energy 
of character, who proved a most valvable companion during 
the remainder of his life. 

During his residence in Braintree, Mr. Quincy was chiefly 


! This commission, with the autograph signature of Governor Shirley, 
dated February 22, 1755, in 1876 is in the possession of the author of this 
sketch. 

* Sparks’s Franklin, vol. i. pp. 181-2; vol. iii. pp. 235-238. 
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employed in civil and military affairs. Commissioned by 
Governor Bernard! in 1762 Colonel of the Suffolk Regiment, 
his friend, John Adams, often described his splendid appearance 
as an officer, the elegance of his dress and appointments, and 
his graceful and polished manners. 

In 1768, Mr. Quincy’s eldest son, Edmund, died at sea, on 
his return from the West Indies. A graduate of Harvard in 
1752, a man of fine talents, a leading Whig, and a political 
writer, he would have been a powerful advocate for the liberty 
of the Colonies had his life been prolonged. Samuel Quincy 
(H. C. 1754), the second son of Colonel Quincy, became ‘an emi- 
nent lawyer, and held the office of Solicitor-General under 
the crown. He left Boston with other loyalists, went to Eng- 
land, from thence to Antigua, was appointed attorney-general, 
and never returned to his native land. 

After the loss of two houses by fire, in Braintree, in 1770 
he erected, on an estate he inherited, bounding on Boston 
Harbor, a mansion where he resided the rest of his life. 
There he was visited by Franklin and Adams, and corre- 
sponded with them, and with Bowdoin. In1775 he endured 
the loss of his youngest son, Josiah Quincy, Jr., whose patriotic 
eloquence and exertions caused his death at the age of 31 
years. Colonel Quincy bequeathed to his grandson, Josiah 
Quincy, the only surviving child of his youngest son, the 
estate of several hundred acres on which he resided, and his 
mansion house, justly regarding him as the future supporter 
of his name and his principles. In a letter to him at school, 
at the age of 10 years, he tells him that “it is indispensably 
requisite to the forming a distinguished character in public 
life, that Truth should be the invariable object of your pur- 
suit, and your end the public good.” To these maxims his 
grandson adhered through forty years of public service, as 
Mayor of Boston, President of Harvard University, and 
many other offices. The estate he inherited became his sum- 
mer residence, and he died in the house, and the apartment 
of his grandfather, July 1, 1864, at the age of 93 years. 


' This commission, signed by Governor Bernard, also remains (1876) in 
the possession of the writer. 


Von. u1t.—13 
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During the siege of Boston, Colonel Quincy gave notice to 
General Washington of the movements of the British fleet, 
which he watched from his window, commanding a view of 
the harbor down to Point Alderton. He had the happiness 
to record on one of its panes, “October 10, 1775, Governor 
Gage sailed for England with a fair wind.” 

On the 20th of March, 1776, he wrote to congratulate 
Washington on the evacuation of Boston, and continued to 
correspond with him until 1780, and with Franklin till 1783. 
Several Essays designed for publication on “Taxation,” “ Pa- 
per Money,” and other financial topics, written in 1780-1783, 
remain among his manuscripts. 

After a short illness Mr. Quincy died at the age of seventy- 
five years, at his residence in Braintree, March 3,1784. Hav- 
ing lived through an important historical period, and wit- 
nessed the American Revolution, he survived to see the 
Independence ef the Colonies firmly established, and left his 
descendants the free citizens of a Great Republic. 





CHRISTOPHER GADSDEN. 
BY GEORGE STILLMAN HILLARD. 
(Centennial Collection.) 


Christopher Gadsden was born in Charleston in the year 
1724. He was the son of Thomas Gadsden, a lieutenant in 
the British Navy, and Collector of the Port of Charleston 
under the royal government. Like many of the sons of 
wealthy Carolinans, he was sent to England for his education. 
He returned home in his seventeenth year, and being destined 
to a commercial career, he was sent to Philadelphia, and 
placed in a counting room there. After a second visit to 
England, he engaged in mercantile business in Charleston, to 
which he afterwards added the occupation of a planter. Unit- 
ing energy and enterprise to a sound judgment, he was early 
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successful, and was able from his own resources to purchase 
back an estate which his father had lost. He was one of the 
earliest and most uncompromising of South Carolinans in op- 
position to British oppression, and in resistance to the Stamp 
Act. As the Revolution advanced, he became one of the 
most conspicuous leaders in the State, both in civil and mili- 
tary affairs. He warmly promoted the project of a General 
Congress before the popular branch of the legislature of South 
Carolina, and was chosen delegate to the Stamp Act Congress 
in New York in 1765. His talents for public speaking were 
but moderate, but he soon acquired commanding influence in 
that body from his sound judgment, and his ardent and en- 
lightened zeal for liberty. When the British Government re- 
newed their scheme for a revenue in 1769, he was one of the 
firmest supporters of the plan for a suspension of all commer- 
cial intercourse with Great Britain, though such a measure 
was peculiarly injurious to his own interest. Hewasa delegate 
to the first Continental Congress in 1774, in which he urged 
an attack on General Gage in Boston. In June, 1775, when 
the Provincial Congress had determined to raise troops, Mr. 
Gadsden, though absent on public duty in Philadelphia, was, 
without his knowledge, elected Colonel of the first regiment 
of South Carolina. He left Congress, and repaired to the 
camp, declaring, that “ Wherever his country placed him, 
whether in the civil or military department, and if in the 
latter, whether as Corporal or Colonel, he would cheerfully 
serve to the utmost of his ability.” He was made Brigadier- 
General the next year by Congress. Though not educated 
as a soldier, such was the confidence inspired by his character 
that he was placed at the head of the military establishment 
of the State. He commanded at Fort Johnson, when the 
Fort on Sullivan’s Island was attacked by the British. He 
was actively engaged at the siege of Charleston in 1776, was 
one of the framers of the Constitution of South Carolina, 
adopted in 1778, resigned his military commission 1779, and 
as Lieut.-Governor of the State signed the capitulation when 
Charleston was taken by Sir Henry Clinton in 1780. On the 
defeat of Gates in August, 1780, he, with several other of his 
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countrymen, was sent by the British authorities to St. Augus- 
tine, then a British garrison. Le alone of the prisoners re- 
fused to enter-into any engagements by which a partial free- 
dom might be secured, and was, therefore, imprisoned for ten 
months. One of his biographers says: “Mr. Gadsden im- 
proved his solitude by close application to study, and came 
out much more learned than he entered.” Being exchanged, 
he was sent to Philadelphia, and there released. He hastened 
back to Carolina, and was elected a member of the Assembly 
which met at Jacksonburgh in 1782. He was chosen Gover- 
nor, but declined on account of age and infirmity, but he 
continued his services in the Assembly and Council. In spite 
of the great personal losses the war had occasioned, and of 
his imprisonment in St. Augustine, he had the magnanimity 
to oppose the law which was proposed for confiscating the 
estates of the Tories, and earnestly contended for the policy 
of oblivion of the past, and forgiveness of all wrongs. He 
was an influential member of the Convention which ratified 
the National Constitution in 1788, and of that which revised 
the State Constitution in 1790. He died in his 82d year. 
He had a sound constitution, and always enjoyed vigorous 
health, and his death was oecasioned more by an accidental 
fall than from disease or natural decay. He was a friend and 
correspondent of Samuel Adams, whose character in many re- 
spects resembled his own. He was a man of religious prin- 
ciples, and a zealous, though not bigoted, member of the 
Episcopal Church. He was remarkable for his disinterested- 
ness in money matters, declining all offices of profit, and re- 
fusing to take the salaries of such trusts as were conferred 
upon him. Dr. Ramsay closes a biographical sketch of him 
as follows: “ His character was impressed with the hardihood 
of antiquity, and he possessed an erect, firm, and intrepid 
mind, which was well calculated for buffeting with revolu- 
tionary storms.” In a letter dated Charleston, December 2, 
1765, addressed to Charles Garth, agent of the Colony of 
South Carolina, he says: “I wish that the Charters being 
different in different Colonies, may not be the political trap 
that will ensnare us at last, by drawing different Colonies 
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upon that account to act differently in this great and common 
cause, and whenever that is the case all will be over with the 
whole. There ought to be no New England men, no New 
Yorker, &c., known on the Continent, but all of us Ameri- 
cans.” 





NATHANIEL SCUDDER. 
BY WILLIAM S&. STRYKER. 
(Centennial Collection.) 


Two brothers, the ancestors of Dr. Nathaniel Scudder, of 
New Jersey, emigrated to this country from Scotland about 
the year 1625. One of the brothers remained near where he 
landed in Massachusetts, and the other finally settled on Long 
Island in 1630. From the Long Island branch of the family 
came Jacob Scudder, the father of the subject of this sketch. 
Jacob and Abia Scudder had three sons and three daughters, 
Nathaniel being the eldest. He was born near Monmouth 
Court House, New Jersey, May 10, 1733. He graduated at 


“the College of New Jersey in the Class of 1751, and imme- 


diately commenced the study of medicine. For many years 
he had an extensive practice in the county of Monmouth, and 
enjoyed the respect and confidence of the people of that part 
of the State on account of his varied learning, strong powers 
of mind, genial disposition, and purity of life. He married 
Isabella Anderson, only daughter of Colonel Kenneth Ander- 
son, March 23,1752. His eldest son, John Anderson Scudder, 
born in 1759, was a graduate of Princeton College in 1775, 
and adopted his father’s profession, and like him was also a 
Member of Congress in 1810. At the breaking out of the 
Revolutionary War, Nathaniel Scudder was made Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the First Regiment of the Monmouth Militia, 
Colonel George Taylor being its commanding officer. About 
the time the Howe brothers issued their proclamation offering 
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protection to all who would renew their allegiance to the 
British King, Colonel Taylor made his submission, and de- 
serted to the enemy. Lieutenant-Colonel Scudder was imme- 
diately appointed by the Joint Meeting of the Legislature to 
fill the vacancy. During the contest no two men were more 
true, none more vigilant and active than Nathaniel and his 
brother William, who was Lieutenant-Colonel of the Third 
Regiment of Middlesex County. During the year 1777, in 
addition to the duties of his profession and his military com- 
mand, we find him im prompt attendance upon the meetings 
of the Council of Safety. 

On the 30th of November, 1777, he was elected a delegate to 
Congress, and took his seat the beginning of the following year. 
In the labors and responsibilities of legislation he took an 
active part. His powerful appeal to the Legislature of his 
native State, as expressed in his letter to the Speaker, dated 
July 13, 1778, and published in a work entitled “New Jersey 
Revolutionary Correspondence,” stamps him at once as a 
strong writer, a clear thinker, and a whole-hearted patriot. 
It will be remembered that at that time authority had not 
been given to the delegates from Maryland, Delaware, and 
New Jersey to sign the Articles of Confederation, which had 
been framed four days previous, and this appeal brought the 
required authority, and Dr. Scudder and his colleagues had 
the pleasure of signing their names to the Articles in behalf 
of their State. He was again elected to Congress November 
6, 1778, and served until the close of the year 1779. In the 
list of Trustees of Nassau Hall we find him serving from the 
years 1678 to 1782. He was also an elder in the church of 
the celebrated Rev. William Tennent, on the old Monmouth 
battle-ground, and tradition says his Christian life was pure, 
and above reproach. During all the years of the Revolu- 
tionary War, Monmouth County was frequently excited by 
the incursions of forage parties of the British, and the attacks 
of tories. In an engagement, October 17, 1781, with a party 
of refugees at Black Point, near Shrewsbury, Colonel Scudder 
was killed while leading a battalion of his regiment. It has 
been stated, and probably with truth, that the bullet was in- 
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tended for Brigadier-General David Forman, the terrible, 
unrelenting foe of every traitor of that day. Colonel Scud- 
der was buried with all the honors of war in the old grave- 
yard of Tennent Church, and his tomb stands until this day. 

Thus died a gentleman whose pure character adorned the 
profession of medicine, whose clear mind and honest purpose 
were often shown in the councils of his State and the Govern- 
ment, whose good sword was freely drawn in the hour of 
national peril, and who at last, in the very heat of battle, 
gave his patriot life to death—a martyr tor the liberties of 
his country. 





ELIAS BOUDINOT. 
BY HELEN BOUDINOT STRYKER. 
(Centennial Collection.) 


The great-grandfather of the subject of this sketch, who 
bore the same name, was a Huguenot emigrant from France, 
and came to America in 1686, shortly after the revocation of 
the edict of Nantes. Elia# Boudinot was born in Philadel- 
phia, April 21,1740. Having received the best advantages 
of earlier education which the Colonies could afford, he 
studied law with Richard Stockton at Princeton, and com- 
menced the practice of his profession at Elizabethtown, N. J., 
in 1760. In 1762 he married Hannah, sister of Richard 
Stockton, who also married Annis Boudinot, the sister of 
Elias—so there was a double marriage between the families. 
The high position which he immediately attained in local 
circles is shown by the fact that, at the age of twenty-five he 
was chosen President of the Board of Trustees of the Presbyte- 
rian Church of Elizabethtown, which embraced not a few men 
prominent in political and social life. Alexander Hamilton, 
who was also of Huguenot descent on his mother’s side, was 
sent at the age of fifteen from his home in Santa Cruz to obtain 
an education, and entered the Grammar School at Elizabeth- 
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town, of which Mr. Boudinot was one of the Trustees, and 
was admitted into that intimate friendship with the Boudi- 
nots, and other prominent patriot families, which exerted a 
most important influence upon his subsequent career, and 
which was maintained through life. Mr. Boudinot early 
became a devoted advocate of the patriot cause. The passing 
by the British Parliament of the Boston Port Bill in retalia- 
tion for the so-called Boston tea party, enkindled a furious 
flame of patriotism over the whole country. Town and 
county meetings were everywhere held to consider what 
should be done. The tidings reached this country May 10, 
1774. On June 11th a meeting was held at the court house 
in Newark, at which resolutions were adopted calling on the 
people to stand firm in maintaining their rights, and inviting a 
Provincial Convention for the purpose of choosing delegates to 
a general Congress. Mr. Boudinot was a member of this Con- 
vention, which took the control of the State out of the hands 
of Governor Franklin. On the 15th of May, 1777, he was 
appointed by Congress Commissary-General of Prisoners, with 
the rank of Colonel. On November 30th of the same year he 
was elected to Congress, but continuing to serve as Commis- 
sary-General until the appointment of his successor, he did 
not take his seat in Congress untfl July 7,1778. He was re- 
appointed to Congress in 1780, and again in 1781 and 1782, 
and on the 4th of November of that year was chosen Presi- 
dent of that body. In this capacity he had the honor on the 
15th April, 1783, of affixing his signature to the treaty of 
peace with Great Britain. In 1789 he resumed the practice 
of law at Elizabethtown, and in 1790 received the degree of 
Doctor of Laws from Yale College. In 1795 he was appointed 
by Washington Director of the Mint at Philadelphia, and 
removed his residence thither. In 1805 he resigned his office, 
and retired to private life at Burlington, N. J., where pos- 
sessed of ample means he exercised an elegant hospitality, 
and devoted the rest of his life to the pursuits of literature 
and benevolence. His wife dying in 1808, his household was 
presided over by his daughter and only child, the widow of 
William Bradford, who, at the time of his death, was Attor- 
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ney-General of the United States under Washington. Mrs. 
Bradford was a lady of remarkable dignity of manner, pos- 
sessed of many talents and virtues, and was one of the most 
influential female characters that graced the society of that 
period. From 1772 to 1805 Dr. Boudinot was a Trustee of 
the College of New Jersey, and founded its Cabinet of Natural 
History with a liberal contribution. In 1812 he was chosen 
a corporate member of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions. He was active in the organization of 
the American Bible Society, becoming in 1816 its first Presi- 
dent, endowing it with a gift of $10,000, and aiding also in 
the erection of the first Bible House. He wrote and published 
in 1790 “The Age of Revelation,” to counteract Paine’s “‘ Age 
of Reason ;” in 1793, a Fourth of July oration before the New 
Jersey Society of Cincinnati; in1811,an address before the New 
Jersey Bible Society ; in 1815, a work on the Second Advent of 
the Messiah ; in 1816, “ The Star of the West,” an attempt to 
identify the North American Indians with the descendants 
of the lost tribes of Israel. He died at Burlington, October 
24,1821. He left by his will the bulk of his large estate to 
various institutions and charities. Elias Boudinot was the 
trusted friend and counsellor of Washington, and was on 
terms of intimate intercourse with Hamilton and many other 
illustrious men who bore conspicuous part in the annals of 
our country during the eventful period of the Revolution, and 
the laying the foundations of the Republic. He was a person 
} of great dignity, and at the same time of eminent courtesy 
of manner. He was exact in his habits of thought and ex- 
pression, cool in judgment, prompt and decided in action. 
< He was sought and trusted as a friend and counsellor by the 
poor as well as the rich. He was an earnest and consistent 
Christian, a man of prayer, a diligent student of the Bible. 
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THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION OF 1776. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF ITS MEMBERS. 


BY WM. H. EGLE, M.D. 


(Continued from page 101.) 


Brppiz, Owen, of the city of Philadelphia, a great-grand- 
son of William Biddle—one of the Proprietors of West Jer- 
sey, and for many years of the Governor’s Council of that 
Colony—was born in Philadelphia in the year 1737. He was 
engaged in mercantile pursuits, and with his brother, Clement, 
signed the celebrated Non-importation Resolutions of October 
25,1765. He was a delegate to the Provincial Conference 
Jan. 28,1775 ; member of the Committee of Safety from June 
30, 1775, to July 22, 1776, and of the Council of Safety from 
July 24, 1776, to March 13, 1777; member of the Board of 
War March 13, 1777; of the Convention of July 15, 1776, 
and, in June, 1777, Deputy Commissary of Forage. His name 
appears in the list of Philadelphia merchants headed by 
Robert Morris, who became personally bound for various 
sums, amounting in the aggregate to over £260,000 sterling, for 
purchasing provisions for the army at a time when there was 
great difficulty in procuring supplies. During the occupancy 
of Philadelphia by the British, the enemy destroyed his resi- 
dence, which was on the site of the Girard College grounds. 
He was an early and active member of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, one of its curators from 1769 to 1772, and 
secretary from 1773 to 1782, when he became one of the 
councillors, continuing as such until his death. He was one 
of the Committee of thirteen appointed by the Society to 
observe the transit of Venus on 3d of June, 1769. These 
observations were made with eminent success by three mem- 
bers of the Committee, Mr. Rittenhouse being stationed at 
Norristown, Dr. Ewing at Philadelphia, and Mr. Biddle at 
Cape Henlopen. Mr. Biddle died at Philadelphia on the 10th 
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of March, 1799. His descendants have always taken a pro- 
minent part in the benevolent and business enterprises of the 
metropolis. 


Biewer, Josep, of the county of Philadelphia, was born 
in Pennsylvania, of English parentage, in 1734. At the be- 
ginning of the Revolution he was a captain in the merchant 
service, and it was no doubt due to this fact that he was 
appointed a member of the Pennsylvania Navy Board, when 
that State established an armed flotilla for the defence of 
Philadelphia. He was a member of the Provincial Confer- 
ence at Carpenter’s Hall, June 18, 1775; member of the 
Convention of July 15, 1776; member of the Council of 
Safety, July 23,1776; member of the Committee of Inspec- 
tion for Southwark, August, 1777; and of the Navy Board, 
1777-8. During the latter part of the year 1777, he served 
on the Committee to arrest disaffected Quakers and tories. 
He was a member of the General Assembly 1779-1780. He 
was appointed Warden of the Port of Philadelphia Oct. 31, 
1781. Capt. Blewer died August 7, 1789, and is buried in 
the Swedes’ Church-yard, near the main wall of the church, 
facing west. His wife Sarah, born in 1787, died May 4, 1801, 
and is interred by his side. Capt. Blewer invariably affixed 
the figures 1759 within the flourish of the final letter of his 
name, but why so distinguished is not known. 


Brown, James, of Cumberland County, was born in Lan- 
. easter County, Pennsylvania, of Scotch-Irish ancestry, about 
1736. He removed very early in life to Carlisle, or its vicinity. 
He served in the Provincial service in the Rev. Capt. Steel’s 
company, of whose congregation at Carlisle he was a member. 
He was a member of the Convention of July 15, 1776, and 
of the General Assembly of the State from 1776 to 1778. He 
died in the year 1780, and was interred in the Presbyterian 
burying-ground at Carlisle. His son, William Brown, was a 
member of the Assembly from Cumberland County from 1780 
to 1786, and during the latter year was one of the Committee 
to superintend the drawing of the Donation Land Lottery. 
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Brown, Mattuew, of Northumberland County, the eldest 
son of John Brown—who emigrated from the Province of 
Ulster, Ireland, to America in 1720—was born in Paxtang 
Township, Lancaster (now Dauphin) County, Pennsylvania, 
November 6, 1782. About 1760 he settled near Carlisle, but 
subsequently removed to White Deer Hole Valley. His name 
appears on the tax list for 1775 as being in possession of sixty 
acres. He was one of the first overseers of the poor for White 
Deer Township, Northumberland County, and in February, 
1776, one of the Committee of Safety for the county. In 
June following he was a member of the Provincial Confer- 
ence, and in July 15, 1776, member of the Convention from 
Northumberland. In the autumn of that year he entered 
the army as a private soldier. Contracting the camp fever 
while campaigning in the Jerseys, he returned home, where 
he died on the 22d of April, 1777, and lies buried in a field, 
once part of his property, near Elimsport, Lycoming County. 
His wife, Eleanor, survived him thirty-seven years, dying 
August 9,1814. He left eight children, the youngest of whom, 
Matthew, born in White Deer in 1776, with his brother 
Thomas, were adopted by their Uncle William Brown, who 
resided near Harrisburg. The former became a Doctor of 
Divinity, and President of Jefferson College, Canonsburg. 


BurkHatter, Peter, of Northampton County, settled in 
Egypt, Whitehall Township, now Lehigh County, Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1740. Under the laws of the Province he was 
naturalized April 11,1761, having partaken of the sacrament 
on the 22d of March previous. He was one of the Commis- 
sioners for the County of Northampton in 1776; was a mem- 
ber of the Convention of July 15, 1776; a member of the 
Assembly during that and the following year; and appointed 
sub-lieutenant of the county March 30,1780. From 1784 to 
1788 he again represented Northampton in the General As- 
sembly, and from 1791 to 1794 in the House of Representa- 
tives. He was captain of a company of the Northampton 
Associators, and in active service in the Jerseys. He died in 
1806, and lies buried in the old walled Union Church grave- 
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yard in Whitehall Township, Lehigh County. His daughter, 
Magdulena, married Col. Stephen Balliett. 


But, Joun, of the county of Philadelphia, was born in 
1730, in Providence Township, now Montgomery County. 
He was appointed Captain in the Provincial service May 12, 
1758, and in June was in command at Fort Allen. The same 
year he accompanied Gen. Forbes’ expedition for the reduc- 
tion of Fort DuQuesne, and rendered important service in the 
negotiations with the Indians. In 1771 he owned the Morris 
plantation and mill, and was residing there at the opening of 
the Revolution. He was a delegate to the Provincial Con- 
ference of January 23,1775,and of June 18, 1775; a member 
of the Convention of July 15, 1776, and of the Pennsylvania 
Board of War March 14,1777. In 1775 he was appointed 
Colonel of the first Pennsylvania Battalion, which he resigned 
January 20,1776, on account of bad treatment from his officers. 
He was one of the Commissioners at the Indian treaty, held 
at Easton, January 30, 1777; in February was in command of 
the works at Billingsport, and on the 16th of July was ap- 
pointed Adjutant-General of the State. In October of this 
year, his barns were burned and stock carried away by the 
enemy. In December, when Gen. James Irvine was captured, 
Col. Bull succeeded to the command of the second brigade of 
the Pennsylvania militia, under Gen. Armstrong. In 1778 
and 1779, he was engaged in erecting the defences for Phil- 
adelphia, and in 1780 was Commissary of Purchases at that 
city. In 1785 he removed to Northumberland County; in 
1805 elected to the Assembly, and in 1808 was the Federal 
candidate for Congress, but defeated. Col. Bull died at 
Northumberland, August 9, 1824, aged 94. His wife, Mary, 
died 23d of February, 1811. They were both interred in the 
Quaker grave-yard at that place. 


Burp, Joun, of Bedford County, a native of Scotland, and 
cousin of Col. James Burd of Tinian, was born July 15, 1724. 
He emigrated to America prior to 1740, and settled in the 
vicinity of Fort Littleton several years later. He served as 
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one of his majesty’s justices for Bedford County; was a 
member of the Convention of July 15, 1776, and of the 
General Assembly from 1777 to 1781. He died in March, 
1792. His son Benjamin, b. in 1754 (vide Rodgers’s Biog. 
Dict.), enlisted in July, 1775, in Col. Thompson’s regiment, 
of which he was promoted a lieutenant in October of that 
year. In 1777 he was appointed captain 4th Pennsylvania, 
and subsequently promoted major. He died at Bedford, Octo- 
ber 5, 1823. 


Cannon, JAMES, of the city of Philadelphia, was a native 
of Edinburgh, Scotland, where he was born in the year 1740. 
THe was educated in the University of his native city, and 
came to America in 1765. At the breaking out of the Revo- 
lution he was tutor in the College of Philadelphia, now Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. From the diary of Christopher 
Marshall it appears he was the leading spirit in private meet- 
ings held to select candidates to be placed before the people 
in opposition to those representing more conservative senti- 
ments. He was very active in forming and organizing the 
Associators of Philadelphia, and was Secretary of the “ Ame- 
rican Manufactory,” the result of the patriotic endeavor made 
at the beginning of the Revolution by some of the citizens of 
that city in accordance with the suggestion of Congress to 
manufacture woolen, linen, and cotton fabrics. He was the 
author of the “Cassandra” Letters, which elevated him high 
in the esteem of the patriots. He was chosen a member of 
the Convention of July 15, 1776, and of the part taken by him 
in that body, Graydon says: The Constitution “was under- 
stood to have been principally the work of George Bryan in 
conjunction with Mr. Cannon, a school-master. . . . Of 
him it may not be uncharitable to presume that, having the 
little knowledge of man, and scholastic predilections for the 
antique in liberty, which generally falls to the lot of a peda- 
gogue, he acted accordingly.” In the Convention Mr. Cannon 
was placed on the Committee to draw up the instructions to 
the delegates of Pennsylvania in Congress, he being the au- 
thor of that instrument. By the Convention he was made 
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one of the justices of the peace for the State, and served as 
member of the Council of Safety from July 24, 1776, to Dec. 
4,1777, one of the few who were not members of the Supreme 
Executive Council. In November, 1779, upon the establish- 
ment of the University of Pennsylvania, Mr. Cannon was 
elected to the Professorship of Mathematics. He died on the 
28th of January, 1782, and is buried in Christ Church grave- 
yard. 


CARMICHAEL, JouNn, of Westmoreland County, was a native 
of Cumberland County, Pennsylvania, born about 1751. Pre- 
vious to 1775 he had settled in what is now Franklin Town- 
ship, Fayette County, on the waters of Redstone Creek, about 
eight miles from Col. Cook’s, where he erected a mill and 
still house. He was elected a member of the Convention of 
July 15, 1776, and of the Assembly in 1777. He died in 1796, 
leaving a widow and two sons, James and Thomas. 


Cessna, Joun, of Bedford County, the son of John Cessna, 
a Huguenot who settled and married in Ireland after the 
battle of the Boyne, was born in Ireland about the year 1718. 
The elder Cessna came to America about the same period, at 
first settling in Eastern Pennsylvania, but subsequently locat- 
ing in the Cumberland Valley. About 1765 the former re- 
moved to Friend’s Cove, Bedford County, on a farm, still in 
possession of one of his descendants. In 1747 Mr. Cessna 
served as ensign in the Provincial service, as did also, at.a 
later date, his brother Charles. On the organization of 
Bedford County, he heads the list of Provincial magistrates. 
He was a member of the Convention of July 15, 1776; sheriff 
of Bedford County, 1777-8 ; collector of excise, Jan. 1, 1778 ; 
and justice of the peace June, 1779, Oct. 21, 1782, and Sept. 
9,1790. Mr. Cessna died about the year 1800. He raised 
a large family of children, and his numerous descendants, 
scattered over the Western and Southern States, embrace in 
their number several very prominent men; John Cessna, at 
present a member of Congress, is a great-grandson. 
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Criark, Wa.tsER, of Northumberland County, was a native 
of Paxtang Township, Lancaster, now Dauphin County, Penn- 
sylvania. In 1771, in conjunction with his brothers, Robert 
and William, he purchased land, and removed to Buffalo 
Valley. He was a member of the Committee of Safety for 
Northumberland County Feb. 8, 1776, of the Convention of 
July 15, 1776; and March 21, 1777, appointed sub-lieutenant 
of Northumberland County. In 1804, Mr. Clark removed to 
Mercer County, where he died. 


Ciark, W1iu1aM, of Cumberland County, was born in Lan- 
caster, now Dauphin County, Pennsylvania, in 1740. At the 
beginning of the Revolution he assisted in organizing the 
Associators, and became Colonel of one of the Cumberland 
County battalions. He was a member of the Convention of 
July 15, 1776, and of the General Assembly in 1776 and 1777. 
He was appointed paymaster of the Cumberland County 
militia August 20,1777. He died at his residence in Mid- 
dleton Township, March 29, 1804. 


Crymer, Georeg, of the city of Philadelphia, was born 
March 16, 1739, of English parentage, in Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. His father dying when George was only seven 
years of age, he was taken by his maternal uncle William Cole- 
man, educated, and subsequently entered his counting-house. 
In 1767 he was chosen a member of the Common Council of 
Philadelphia. At the celebrated tea-meeting, held in that city 
October 16, 1773, Mr. Clymer was appointed Chairman of the 
Committee to request the resignation of the tea agents. He 
was elected an alderman of the city of Philadelphia in 1774; 
a delegate to the Provincial Conference of January 23, 1775; 
member of the Committee of Safety from October 2, 1775, to 
July 22,1776; and member of the Convention of July 15, 
1776, by which body he was chosen to the Continental Congress 
July 20, 1776, and, although several weeks after the passage 
of the Declaration, signed that instrument. In September, 
1776, he was sent with Stockton, of N. J., to confer with 
Washington on the affairs of the army. In 1777 he was 
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chosen to Congress by the Assembly of the State. On Dec. 
7, 1778, he was appointed one of the Commissioners to attend 
the Indian treaty at Fort Pitt. In 1780 he was again chosen 
to Congress, and in November, with John Nixon assisted in 
organizing the Bank of North America. At the close of the 
Revolution he removed to Princeton, N. J., but returning to 
Pennsylvania shortly after, he was elected to the Assembly, 
serving from 1785 to 1788, during which period he aided 
in modifying the penal code of the State. He was a member 
of the Convention which framed the Federal Constitution, 
and in November, 1788, elected to the first Congress of the 
United States. In 1791 he was appointed by President 
Washington Collector of Excise for Pennsylvania, a position 
he resigned towards the close of the year 1794. With 
Messrs. Pickens and Hawkins he was appointed in 1796 to 
negotiate a treaty with the Creek and Cherokee Indians, 
which was consummated on the 29th of June the same 
year. He subsequently withdrew from public affairs, but 
served as President of the Academy of Fine Arts, and of 
the Pennsylvania Bank. He died at Morrisville, Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania, January 23, 1813. 


(To be continued.) 
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NOTES ON SUNDRY CALENDARS. 
BY ALEXANDER WILCOCKS. 


The very interesting article by Mr. Spencer Bonsall on 
“Changes of Style in the Calendar” in Nos. 8 and 9 of this 
Magazine rather piques the curiosity of students of history 
and genealogy as to the character of other calendars which 
have had, or may still have, existence. 

On examining the fifty short chapters in which the subject 
of Calendars is treated by M. Francois Arago in his “ Astro- 
nomie Populaire,” one is rewarded by learning some valuable 
facts regarding them. 

Perhaps the most interesting of the fion-Christian Calen- 
dars described by him, because of its superior accuracy, was 
that of Persia. 

The following is a translation of Mons. Arago’s account of 
it as it appears in Chapter XIX. Book XXIII. 


Tue Perstan YEAR IN THE ELEVENTH CENTURY. 


The Persians had already adopted in the eleventh century 
an intercalation which brought their civil year very near to 
the astronomical one, and which maintained the equinoxes 
and the solstices upon the same days of the civil year. 

It was thus constituted: Three ordinary years of 365 
days were followed by a leap-year of 366 days, and this 
period of four years was repeated seven times. This was 
succeeded by a period in which the leap-year did not occur 
until after four ordinary years. 

Let us ask what length of year ensues from this mode of 
intercalation? Here is the answer :— 

The first seven periods form a total of 28 years, the eighth 
period comprises five years, making a total of 33 years. 

Therefore, in 83 years the Persians intercalate 8 days. 
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Hence the fractional part of the year beyond the 865 days 
8 days 


may be expressed thus, a i 


8 days _ 9.2494 days. 
33 


10,000 years with the Persian mode of inter- 
calation comprise . ‘ ° ‘ ° . 8,652,4244 
10,000 astronomical years comprise. . 3,652,422%.64 


The difference is only . , ° : 1.36 
Between the civil year as amended by Gre- 

gory XIII. and the astronomical year there is 

a difference of eae ong # & 2**.36 


Thus it appears that the Persian mode of intercalation is 
superior in accuracy to the Gregorian Calendar now adopted 
by the greater part*of Europe, and of the New World. 

In his “ History of the French Revolution” M. Thiers de- 
scribes the twelve months into which the year was divided 
by the Directory. He also tells us of the complementary 
days, and the “sans culotides;” but about the manner in 
which the “ Republican year” was made to keep pace with 
the astronomical year he says absolutely nothing. 

More strange still than the above is the fact that while M. 
Arago describes with minuteness so many different calendars, 
upon the above interesting point in the Republican Calendar 
he says as little as does M. Thiers. 

Upon one point only he enlarges, and thereon bases the re- 
flection, that as the exact day on which the autumnal equinox 
occurs was to be calculated upon the longitude of the meridian 
of Paris, the founders of the Republican Calendar might have 
been assured that national jealousy would certainly prevent 
the people of other countries from adopting it. 

In the “Atlas Universel d’Histoire et de Géographie,” par 
M. N. Bouillet, under the head of “ Chronologie” may be 
found ashort, but minute account of the Republican Calendar. 

The following is a translation of the article :— 


1 Astronomie Populaire, vol. iv. p. 688. 
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ReEpPuBLICAN Era. 


This era, the most recent of all, is also that which has lasted 
the shortest time. Established in France by a decree of the 
Convention on the 5th October, 1793, it had a retroactive 
commencement from the 22d Sept. 1792. 

As precedently, the ordinary years were to contain 365 days, 
those which contained 366 days were to be called seztiles (and 
not bisextiles). The difference consisted solely in the mode of 
intercalation. 

It was ordered that the year 3 should be sextile, that from 
this epoch each fourth year should be sextile until the year 
15 ; after which a 366th day should not be added till the year 
20. 

This sequence was to be repeated until the years 48 and 53 
of the era.. Thereafter a cycle of 33 years should be con- 
formed to, in which every fourth year a sixth day called 
épagoméne (that is to say, intercalated) should be added, but 
in such a manner that after the seventh intercalation, no ad- 
dition should be made to the complementary days until the 
fifth year, when the 8th intercalation was to be made. 

Special decrees in the years 1793 and 1794 abolished this 
mode of intercalation, and ordered that the first day of the 
year should always be that of the autumnal equinox, which 
was to be ascertained each year by astronomical calculations. 

The duration of the Republican era was only 13 years and 
100 days. By a Senatus consultum of the 22d Fructidor in 
the year 13, the conservative senate abolished this institution, 
and the 10th Nivose of the year 14 was followed immediately 
by the 1st of January, 1806. ° 

In the preparation of the article “Chronologie” in the 
“Atlas” from which the above is translated, the Collaborator 
of Mons. Bouillet was Mons. Caillet. 

It will be observed that by the combined testimony of these 
two authorities, the mode of intercalation by which the Con- 
vention proposed to keep their civil year in coincidence with 
the astronomical year was absolutely identical with that 
adopted in Persia in the Eleventh Century. 
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Another calendar described in detail by M. Arago is that 
of the Christian Church. All are familiar with the mode in 
which the time for the celebration of Easter was determined 
at the Council of Nice. 

M. Arago mentions a fact with which most persons are un- 
acquainted, viz., that “the paschal moon is a conventional 
moon; and may arrive at its full one or two days before or 
after the true or mean astronomical moon.” 

“ Hence ensue frequent reclamations of the public, being 
unaware that the time of Easter is based upon the phases of 
a fictitious or imaginary moon, and not upon those of the 
real moon.” ‘“ Astronomers are, therefore, taxed with igno- 
rance or carelessness for causing the celebration of Easter to 
take place a month after the proper time.” 

There are other calendars and sundry eras described by M. 
Arago, which would repay perusal by those interested in such 
subjects. 

The same is true of the subject of Chronology as treated 
in the “Atlas d’Histoire et de Géographie.” 
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THE DESCENDANTS OF JORAN KYN, THE FOUNDER 
OF UPLAND. 


BY GREGORY B. KEEN. 
(Continued from page 95.) 


SANDELANDS—C REKER— Y¥ EATES—T RENT—F RENCH—GORDON. 


12. CaTHARINE SANDELANDS,’ daughter of James and Ann 
(Keen) Sandelands, was. born at Upland, January 26, 1670-1. 
She married, first, Alexander Creker, who died, however, 
probably without issue, not long afterwards, letters of ad- 
ministration on his estate being granted March 16, 1690-1 
(with her consent) to Mr. Sandelands, “his principal creditor.” 
Hereupon Mrs. Creker married, secondly, Jasper Yeates, of 
Philadelphia County, a native of Yorkshire, England, a 
gentleman of considerable intelligence and force of character, 
who emigrated to the West Indies, and afterwards settled as 
a merchant on the Delaware.* In 1697 Mr. Yeates purchased 
the mills and property at the mouth of Naaman’s Creek, in 
New Castle County, and the following year bought lands in 
Chester, erected extensive granaries on the creek, and estab- 
lished a large bakery.t He also built for the residence of 
himself and family “the venerable Mansion,” still standing,t 
subsequently Mrs. Deborah Logan’s, described in her MS. 
“remarks,” referred to in the account of Mr. Sandelands. “TI 


* Said to have been his second wife, his first being a West Indian, who 
died without issue. For information with regard to Mr. Yeates and his 
descendants the writer is under every obligation to Mr. Charles R. Hilde- 
burn, a gentleman to whom, also, he is indebted for constant and invaluable 
assistance at all points of this family history. 

+ Its site (between Edgmont Avenue and Chester Creek, near Filbert 
or Second Street), is indicated in the “ Draft of the First Settled Part of 
Chester,” in Dr. Smith’s “ History of Delaware County.” “It was torn 
down some years since.” Martin’s “ Chester,” p. 90. 

t Situated on the west side of Second Street, about a hundred feet north 
of Edgmont Avenue, looking towards the river. It has been converted into 
two separate dwelling-houses. 
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believe,” she says, “ the initials of the names of Jasper and 
Catharine Yeates and the date of the year are on one of the 
gables of the House. I do not think the Chambers have ever 
been repainted. It formerly had large Buttresses built up 
against the Gables for strength, and small ones to guard the 
brick walls on each side of the Mansion House.” On erecting 
the Town of Chester into a Borough, October 31, 1701, William 
Penn constituted Jasper Yeates one of the four Burgesses, and 
Mr. Yeates was chosen Chief Burgess in 1703, being the ear- 
liest occupant of that. office whose name has been preserved 
to us.* Ata meeting of the Provincial Council, March 19, 
1705-6, he was ordered, with others, to survey “the Queen’s 
Road” to Darby, connecting Chester more directly with Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Yeates possessed some knowledge of the law, 
and in 1694 was appointed Justice of the Court for Chester 
County, and in later years (as from 1704 to 1710, and from 1717 
till his death in 1720) held the position of Associate-Justice of 
the Supreme Courts of the Province of Pennsylvania and the 
Lower Counties on the Delaware. On the 25th of September, 
1596, Mr. Yeates was admitted to a seat in the Provincial 
Council of Pennsylvania, an office whose duties he fulfilled, 
with some intervals of intermission, for the rest of his life. 


* Martin’s “ Chester,” p. 301. On pages 89 and 90 appears a petition 
of James Sandelands to William Penn and Council, sitting at New 
Castle, November 19, 1700, setting forth that he “is possessed of a 
certain spot of land lying in the Countie of Chester, verie fitt and naturally 
commodious for a Town, and to that end lately caused the said spot of land 
to be divided and laid out into Lotts, Street, and Market place” (a draft and 
model being submitted), and praying for the erection of the ground into “a 
Town.” “Upon reading the Petition, and upon hearing the Petitioner and 
some of the Inhabitants of the Countie of Chester, Jasper Yeates and 
Robert French, who married two of the Petitioner’s Sisters, were sent for, 
and the said Petition was again read to them, and being Askt if they had 
anything to object Against the same, they answered that they had not; and 
Jasper Yeates added that he had advised with a person or persons skilled 
in the Law, whether the said Petitioner had the power to sell the Land in 
the petition mentioned, and they had told him hee had power and might sell 
the same. Whereupon the Proprietary and Governour and Councill .. . 
did erect the said spot of Land so modelled and Laid outt intoa Town.” It 
forms an ancient part of the present Chester. 
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In October, 1700, he was elected a Representative of New 
Castle County in the General Assembly of the Province, and 
after the separation of the Lower Counties on the Delaware 
was chosen a Representative and Speaker of their Assembly. 
On occasion of King William’s proposing, in 1701, to levy a 
sum of £350 upon the Province “ for the Erecting and main- 
taining a ffort at the ffrontiers of the Province of New York,” 
together with his wife’s brother-in-law, Robert French, and 
other Representatives of the Lower Counties, he presented an 
energetic address to the Proprietor, naturally differing some- 
what in tone from that drawn up by the Quaker majority of 
the Assembly: “ We desire your honour to represent to his 
Majesty the weak & naked condition of the Lower Counties, 
as we are the ffrontiers of the Province, and Dayly threatned 
with an Approaching War, not being able to furnish ourselves 
with arms and ammunition for our defence, having Consumed 
our small stocks in making Tobacco, which hath proved very 
advantageous for the Kingdom of England, Yet that his 
Majesty hath not been pleased to take notice of us in the way 
of Protection, having neither standing Militia nor Persons 
Impowered to Command the People in Case of Invasion .. . 
These things, we hope, by your honour’s influence, will Incite 
his Majesty to take into consideration our present circum- 
stances, & not require any Contribution from us forfforts abroad 
before we are able to build any for our own defence at home.”* 
In October, 1701, while a new charter of privileges for the 
Colony was under consideration and preparing, the disagree- 
ment, which had occurred between the Provinceand Territories 
in 1691-38, once more exhibited itself, and Jasper Yeates be- 
came conspicuously concerned in the discussions of the points 


* See Minutes of the Provincial Council held at Philadelphia “the 6th 
of 6th Mo., 1701.” The Address of the Assembly to the Proprietor stands 
thus: “ We move that the further consideration of the King’s Letter may 
be referred to another meeting of Assembly, or untill more emergent occa- 
sions shall require our proceedings therein. In the meantime we earnestly 
Desire the Proprietor would Candidly represent our Conditions to the King, 
and assure him of our readiness (according to our abilities) to acquiesce with 
and answer his Commands so far as our Religious perswasions shall per- 
mitt, as becomes Loyal and faithful subjects so to do.” 
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at issue. Failing to carry his measures in the Assembly, in 
company with the other Representatives of the Lower Coun- 
ties, he withdrew from the House, and on the 14th of October 
appeared before William Penn in Council, remonstrating 
against the proceedings of the former body, “ which” (as 
Proud says), “ they declared were, in their consequences, highly 
injurious and destructive to the privileges of the Lower 
Counties, and which, consistent with their duty to their con- 
stituents, they apprehended, they could not sit there, to see 
carried on; and, therefore, they informed the Governor, they 
thought it best for them to depart to their respective habita- 
tions.” “To which the Governour gave his Several answers, 
concluding that he took it very unkind, to himself in par- 
ticular, they would now give Occasion of a Rupture, such a 
Return as they would find, perhaps, he deserved better from 
their hands: upon which they affirmed (by Jasper Yeates) that 
it was not through any personal disregard to the Governour, 
for whom they had always a sincere respect, but they must 
be just to their principals whom they Represented, and, there- 
fore, could not proceed unless they could act safely in Regard 
to the Privileges of their Counties.”* At another meeting 
of the Proprietary and Members of Council, on the same day, 
the Assembly being sent for, both the Members for the Pro- 
vince and those for the Territories appeared, when the Pro- 
prietor explained to them still further his desire to maintain 
the unity of government (to which the gentlemen from the 
Lower Counties continued to object), and seems at last to have 
prevailed upon them to a present accommodation, with the 
provision in the new charter, then granted, for a conditional 
separation, if they chose it, within the space of three years. 
After Penn’s departure for England the Representatives of 
the Territories absolutely refused to join with those of the 
Province in legislation, till it was finally agreed between 
them, in 1703, that they should compose distinct Assemblies 
entirely independent of each other, and in this capacity they 


* Minutes of the Provincial Council. 
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acted from that time.* In 1698, in company with five other 
gentlemen of note in the Colony, Mr. Yeates was empowered, 
by a Dedimus under the Great Seal of England, to administer 
the oaths to all such persons as should take upon them the 
Government of Pennsylvania, a duty which he discharged in 
‘the cases of Lieutenant-Governors Andrew Hamilton, John 
Evans, and Charles Gookin; and in 1717 he received a simi- 
lar writ from William Penn, addressed, likewise, to William 
Trent, Robert Assheton, and John French,t authorizing them 
to administer the oaths of office to Lieutenant-Governor 
William Keith, an act which he appropriately performed. 
Mr. Yeates is frequently mentioned in James Logan’s letters 
to the Proprietor, published by the Historical Society, not 
always complimentarily, however, in consequence of his 
peculiar devotion to the interests of the Lower Counties on 
the Delaware. In a letter to Penn, dated “Philadelphia, 2d 
December, 1701,” the Secretary says: “ All things have gone 
very smooth and easy since thy departure, without the least 
obstruction or emotion. Coming up from the Capes I called 
on Rodney, and such others as were viewed violent, and lead- 
ing men, and left them very easy and good-natured in appear- 
ance; and when I came to town I made bold to give a small 
treat at Andrews’s to the Governor,} Richard Halliwell, Jasper 


* See Minutes of the Provincial Council, and Robert Proud’s “ History 
of Pennsylvania,” zn loc’s. James Logan, in a letter to William Penn, 
dated “ Philadelphia, 3d 1st mo., 1702-3” (“ Penn and Logan Correspond- 
ence,” vol. i. p. 176), says: “ The chief thing that disturbs the people in all 
the three (lower) counties is our refusing to grant lands at the old rent, 
which chiefly induces them to wish themselves under the crown.” 

t+ Messrs. Trent and French are both mentioned elsewhere in this gene- 
alogy. Robert Assheton was a relative of William Penn, who for some time 
occupied a seat in the Provincial Council, and held many offices of dignity 
and trust in the Colonial Government. 

t The Hon. Andrew Hamilton, Esq., one of the Proprietors of East New 
Jersey, and some time Governor of both East and West New Jersey, whom 
Penn had constituted his Deputy-Governor on sailing to England. Of the 
other gentlemen named, Richard Halliwell is spoken of in the third letter 
here cited. He was at times Sheriff and Justice of the Peace for New 
Castle County, which he represented as early as 1690 in the Assembly of the 
Province, and was one of the signers of the protest addressed in 1691 to the 
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Yeates, J. Moore, and some such others, about a dozen, in- 
cluding T. Farmer, and the other owners of the small yacht 
or vessel the family went down to New Castle in, on thy be- 
half and in thy name, which, being very well timed and 
managed, was, I have reason to believe, of good service. *Tis 
not that I could think it my place to take such things upon 
me, but at that time I could not have been dissuaded from 
it.” In another to the same, dated “Philadelphia, 14th 4th 
mo., 1703,” Logan writes as follows: “Gov. Nicholson, of 
Virginia, passed this way lately, to and from New York, and 
at his departure did all the mischief it was possible for him 
at New Castle, though treated very civilly by Friends here. 
I accompanied him to Burlington upwards, and designed 
[going] to New Castle with him downwards; but at Chester, 
at supper with Jasper Yeates, we had some high words, occa- 
sioned at first by the clergy,on which J. Growdon,* who 
was with us, and I returned from thence in the morning: the 
subject was the territories. He has encouraged them, as’t is 
reported, to build a church at New Castle, on the green, and 
promises to procure a confirmation of it from Queen Anne.” 


Provincial Council, which determined the Proprietor to separate the Gover- 
norship of the Lower Counties on the Delaware under Colonel William Mark- 
ham from that of the Upper Counties under Thomas Lloyd. In 1695 he was 
admitted to a seat in the Provincial Council, an honour which he frequently 
afterwards enjoyed. “J. Moore” is, of course, John Moore, Attorney-Gene- 
ral of Pennsylvania, Deputy-Judge of the Vice-Admiralty in 1700 and 
1704, and successor to John Bewley as Collector of the Port of Philadelphia, 
an Office which he held for the remaining thirty years of his life. He was 
conspicuous for his interest in ecclesiastical affairs, and was one of the ori- 
ginal members of Christ Church in Philadelphia. Mr. Logan attributes to 
him the writing of the “Address to the Lords of Trade,” signed by Mr. 
Yeates and others, referred to in the third letter quoted. “T. Farmer”— 
Thomas Farmer, Sheriff of Philadelphia. The “treat” was given in accord- 
ance with the instructions of William Penn to Logan indited on the “ Ship 
Dolmahoy, 3d 9br., 1701 :” “Give a small treat in my name to the gentle- 
men at Philadelphia, for a beginning to a better understanding.” 

* Joseph Growdon, for so many years Member of the General Assembly 
of Pennsylvania from Bucks County, and constantly Speaker of that body, 
also Member of the Provincial Council, and Chief-Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the Province. 
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The most important reference to Mr. Yeates occurs in a letter 
from Logan to Penn, dated “ Philadelphia, 5th Ist mo., 1708- 
9,” presenting a graphic account of an endeavour on his part 
to establish a seat of government at New Castle quite inde- 


pendent of that stationed at Philadelphia. “In November 


last,” says Logan, “I took the liberty to inform thee that 
some of the leading members of the New Castle Assembly, 
chosen the first of October last, had formed a design to call 
thy powers of government in these three Lower Counties into 
question, and had proceeded in it until prevented by the other 
members dissenting from them, who at the time put an end 
to the matter by breaking up the House. . . . Inowbeg 
leave to acquaint thee that they have drawn an address directed 
to the Lords of Trade, &c., complaining of divers grievances 
that they lie under by reason of thee and the Quakers. Par- 
ticularly they complain that under thy administration they 
have no sufficient power to enact laws for the publick good, 
that they are left naked and defenceless in this time of war, 
and that they have had no Provincial Courts among them for 
these seven years past, &c.; and this is signed by nine mem- 
bers, of which James Coutts,* Jasper Yeates, Richard Halli- 
well, and Robert French are the leaders. . . . The country 
people of this Province,” pursues Logan, “having of late 
generally fallen upon the practice of bolting their own wheat, 
and selling or shipping the flour, Jasper Yeates, a man of a 
working brain for his own interest, found his trade at Ches- 
ter to fall under a very discouraging decay. Upon this he 
has frequently discoursed of removing to New Castle, where 
he is possessed of a large tract of land close to the town, by 
means of that irregular grant made to Colonel Markham, of 
whom he purchased it. But as that town has never been 
considerable for trade, and, therefore, his land, notwithstand- 
ing the conveniency of its situation, not very valuable, the 
first thing to be laboured was how to render it so, of which 
they could never conceive any great hopes unless some bar 


* At that time Speaker of the Assembly of the Lower Counties, a gen- 
tleman, according to Logan, usually antagonistic to Yeates. 
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were thrown in between that and Philadelphia, that there 
might be no communication between this and the Lower 
Counties, whose inhabitants have always chosen rather to 
bring their trade quite to Philadelphia than to stop or have 
anything to do at New Castle. . . . To make this town 
flourish, therefore, was the business, to which nothing seemed 
more conducive than an entire separation of these counties 
from the Province. Formerly they had been strictly united; 
but since thy departure, Jasper Yeates, principally, with 
French and Halliwell, by their obstinacy, caused a separation 
in the business of legislation. . . But this separation 
seemed not yet sufficient. It in no way helped to ingross 
the trade of the place to these men who had laboured it. 
Nothing would do but either to get New Castle made the seat 
of a small government by itself; which, how inconsiderable 
soever, might, notwithstanding, answer the proposed end; or 
else to have it annexed to some other neighbouring Govern- 
ment besides Pennsylvania, the distance of whose capital from 
our river might leave New Castle almost as absolute in the 
administration, which must be committed to the principal 
men of that place, as if it were altogether independent. How 
this might be compassed was next to be considered. . . . 
Jasper first fell upon the measures to be taken. At the elec- 
tion for New Castle he was chosen with the three others, and 
two more for New Castle, aud Robert French the same day, 
also, for Kent, where they elected, likewise, by Robert 
French’s interest, several others fit for their purpose, their 
design not being then known; but in Sussex they gained not 
one member, there being none present at the election to stickle 
for them, as Robert French did in Kent, where his estate 
chiefly lies.” There was a report, says Logan, of the prospec- 
tive removal of Colonel Evans from the Governorship, “ and 
since he had, also, purchased a small farm or tract of land 
near New Castle, it was expected he would be well pleased, 
rather than lose all, to fall in with their project, and by their 
assistance endeavour to obtain the poor Government of these 
Counties from the Crown to himself.” The scheme fell 
through, however, in consequence of Governor Evans’s failure 
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to encourage them, as well as the withdrawal of their oppo- 
nents from the Assembly, thus leaving that body without a 
quorum, as before stated ; and the address referred to at the 
beginning of Logan’s letter appears to have borne no fruit. 
With regard to one of the “ grievances” alleged, that “where 
they complain of wanting Provincial Courts for seven years,” 
Mr. Logan says: “It is true there have been failures of that 
kind, yet some of these men very well know that it has been 
owing to themselves, and not to the Government. Commis- 
sions for that Court have always been duly issued ; and gene- 
rally Jasper Yeates and Richard Halliwell, especially of late 
years, have been two of the number that have filled them ; 
nor did they refuse the office. But several times, ’tis true, 
when it has been thought these Courts could scarce possible 
have failed of being held, yet by some unexpected accident, 
occasioned entirely by the judges themselves, they have often 
very strangely been put off, the design in which, tho’ never 
once suspected before, now largely appears.” And the Secre- 
tary proceeds to speak of.“ the reiterated endeavours used by 
Richard Halliwell and Robert French to prevent the holding 
of any Courts at all at New Castl These men have for this 
reason been put out of commission, and have again been re- 
commended by the rest as fitly qualified by their experience 
to serve the country. . . . He needs not information of 
Richard Ialliwell’s unworthy endeavours to prevent the hold- 
ing of a Court in November last, at New Castle ; or of Robert 
French’s soliciting to be in the Commission for the Orphans’ 
Court ; and yet as often as it was appointed, still found a pre- 
tence to be absent to prevent its sitting ; notwithstanding all 
which, among the very last names sent up for the Commission 
for Kent County, he has got himself recommended for a Jus- 
tice there, where he has reason, since Captain Rodney’s death, 
to hope he may be able to do the most considerable mischief, 
for in New Castle he can do no more.” One of the grounds 
of opposition of the inhabitants of the Lower Counties to 
the Proprietary Government, referred to by Secretary Logan, 
was dislike of William Penn’s religion, most of the residents 
in the Territories being either adherents of the Establishment, 
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or dissenters of other creeds. This was notoriously the case 
with Jasper Yeates. He was one of the original members, 
and, probably, one of the earliest Vestrymen of Christ Church 
in Philadelphia, his name being appended to a letter, dated 
January 18, 1796-7, borne by Col. Robert Quarry* to Gov. 
Francis Nicholson, in ecknowledgment of his “ Excellency’s 
extraordinary bounty and liberality in assisting to build the 
Church,” and desiring that the condition of the parish be 
commended to the attention of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury.t In 1699 he resisted the application of David Lloyd 
to the Lieutenant-Governor and Council for the privilege of 
laying out and building a town upon “a parcel of land at 
Chester, called the Green,” on the ground that it was “Church 
land, and appropriated by a donation to that use forever,” it 
having been granted, at a very early period, for the use of the 
Swedes’ minister. And when the objection to the title was 
removed by a release from William Penn, he purchased the 
spot from Mr. Lloyd, the endorsement of the deed describing 
it as lying before his door.t Mr. Yeates was one of the first 
Vestrymen of St. Paul’s Congregation at Chester, his zeal in 
founding which Church has already been spoken of in the 
account of his father-in-law. In Humphreys’s “ Historical 
Account of the Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts,” “ Mr. Jasper Yeates and Mr. James Sandelands,” his 
brother-in-law, “‘ two worthy Gentlemen of Chester,” are said 
to “deserve particular mention; they were the principal 
promoters of the building of this Church.” In the Rev. 


* One of the gentlemen authorized by the crown, with Mr. Yeates, to 
administer the oaths of office to the Governors of Pennsylvania. He was 
Governor of South Carolina in 1684 and 1690, and afterwards Judge of the 
Admiralty in New York and Pennsylvania. He was a Member of the 
Council of five Governments at one time: New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, and Virginia. 

t The letter is given among Perry’s “ Papers relating to the History of 
the Church in Pennsylvania,” pp. 5-7, a volume which contains several 
communications from Mr. Yeates with regard to the Church at Chester. 

I See Minutes of the Provincial Council, May 15, 1699; and “ Record of 
Upland Court,” Note B, pp. 200 et seq.; as well as Dr. Smith’s “ History 
of Delaware County,” and Martin’s “ Chester,” zn locis. 
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George Keith’s “ Journal of Travels from New Hampshire to 
Caratuck on the Continent of North America”* occurs this 
entry: “ August 3, 1703, I preached in the Church at Chester 
. . . and had a considerable Auditory: We were kindly 
entertained at the house of Mr. Jasper Yeates there.” The 
Church at New Castle, of which mention is made in one of 
Logan’s letters to Penn just quoted, was erected in 1703, and 
called Immanuel, and Mr. Yeates’s name appears in the ear- 
liest lists of Vestrymen of that parish extant. Towards the 
close of his life Mr. Yeates removed to a plantation near the 
town of New Castle, and here he resided until the period of 
his death. He left a valuable estate, both real and personal, 
and made his will, disposing of it, February 6, 1718-19, an 
instrument which was admitted to probate, at New Castle, 
May 2,1720.t Mrs. Yeates survived her husband, by whom 
she had six children: 

41. James, still living January 26, 1712, the date of a letter addressed to 

him by his father, recorded at New Castle. 
2. Georae, b. April 5, 1695; m. Mary Donaldson. 
43. Ann, b. December 27, 1697; m. George McCall. 
44, Mary, b. December 4, 1701; m. Samuel Carpenter. 


45. Joun, b. May 1, 1705; m. Elizabeth Sidebotham. 
46. Jasper, b. June 22, 1708; d.s. p. before February, 1768. 


14. Mary Sanpe.anbs,’ daughter of James and Ann (Keen) 
Sandelands, was born at Upland, and married in 1693-4 Mau- 
rice Trent, “of the Province of Pennsylvania, mariner,”} who 


* London, 1706, p. 73. Mr. Keith is the preacher who created a division 
in the Society of Friends, and, being disowned as a member, returned to 
England, and took orders in the Established Church. 

+ A fac-simile of Mr. Yeates’s signature is given in Dr. Smith’s “ History 
of Delaware County.” 

t In “ The Model of the Government of the Province of East New Jersey 
in America,” by George Scot, published at Edinburgh in 1685, occurs a letter 
addressed to Maurice Trent, by Patrick Falconer, dated “ Elizabeth Toun 
in East Jersey, the 28th of October, 1684.” And in a deed recorded at 
Philadelphia mention is made of a sale, July 2-3, 1680, by Edward Byllynge 
and others, of “ one full, equal, and undivided Ninetyeth Part of West New 
Jersey” to “ Maurice Trent, late of Leith in Scotland, Merchant, and Hector 
Allen, late of Preston Panns in Scotland, Mariner,” both deceased by No- 
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died by October 7, 1697, when letters of administration on 
his estate were granted to his widow. Soon after the latter 
married Robert French, a native of Scotland, and a merchant 
“of the Town and County of New Castle upon Delaware,” 
possessed of numerous large tracts of land in this and the 
adjoining county of Kent. Mr. French was a gentleman of 
prominence in the Government of the Lower Counties on our 
river, and copies of letters addressed to him by William Penn 
are still preserved. One of these, dated “ Philada. 12 Mo. 
1699-1700,” incloses “a writ for y®° County of New Castle to 
return their Representatives for a Council & Assembly.” An- 
other, written about the same time, is as follows: 


“Jn° Donaldson, 
Rob* ffrench, Loving fr*: 
Cornel™ Empson, 

Being informed that there are Several Pirates, or p’sons so 
suspected lately landed below, on this and t’other side of the 
River, & that some hover about New Castle, full of Gold, 
These are to desire you to use your utmost Endeavour and 


Diligence in discovering and app”hending all such p’sons as 
you may know or hear of that may be so suspected, according 
to my Proclamation, issued at my Arrival, & of such as you 
shall discover or app’hend give immediate Notice unto me, 
who am, Yo* Loving ffr*, 

WM. PENN.”* 


vember 4,1721. It does not seem improbable that these Maurice Trents 
may be the same, and identical with, or of the family of, the one who mar- 
ried Mary Sandelands, as well as related to William Trent, from whom the 
city of Trenton, New Jersey, derives its name, who was Judge of the Su- 
preme Court and Member of the Provincial Council of Pennsylvania, 
Speaker of the Assemblies of both Pennsylvania and New Jersey, and at 
his death, in 1724, Chief-Justice of New Jersey. The latier gentleman 
called one of his sons Maurice. 

* Both of these letters are given in “ Pennsylvania Archives,” vol. i. pp. 
126 and 128. It was Mr. Donaldson’s daughter who married George, son of 
Jasper and Catharine (Sandelands) Yeates. Cornelius Empson was a Judge 
of the Supreme Court of the Province, and one of the Justices of the Peace for 
New Castle County, which he sometimes represented in the General Assembly. 


VoL. m1.—15 
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Mr. French was chosen a Member of the Provincial Council 
from New Castle County in January, 1699-1700, a position 
which he also filled in 1707; and August 20, 1701, he was 
commissioned Associate-Justice of the Provincial Court of 
Pennsylvania. He was elected a Representative of New 
Castle County in the General Assembly of the Province in 
October, 1700, and actively participated in the movements of 
the Lower Counties during the two succeeding years, related 
in the account of Jasper Yeates, which resulted in the divi- 
sion of the Assemblies under the Proprietary Government. 
After this event Mr. French frequently sat in the Assembly 
of the Territories. He was one of the leaders in the endeay- 
our to achieve independency of the Provincial Government, 
which culminated in 1709 in the appeal to the authorities in 
Great Britain, already mentioned. Like the rest of his con- 
nections he appears to have been a member of the Church of 
England, and was, doubtless, one of the founders of Imman- 
uel Church, at New Castle on the Delaware. The following 
entry, pertaining to him, is recorded in the Rev. Mr. Keith’s 
“ Journal,” cited above: “July 29, 1703. We came from 
thence* to New Castle, by Delaware River, and were kindly 
entertained at the House of Mr. Robert French, some Days.” 
Mr. French’s will is dated at New Castle, January 23, 1712, 
and is quite voluminous, affording a noteworthy glimpse of 
this excellent gentleman’s character. After disposing of his 
several plantations in full accord with colonial conceptions of 
the claims of primogeniture, he proceeds to speak of his only 
“son now at Schoole in the Town of Chester” in terms which 
indicate the highest estimate of the benefits of superior edu- 
cation very unusual in the infant colony. “TI desire,” he says, 
“he may be kept at that or Some other Schoole untill he at- 
taine what Gramaticall this Government Can aford him,& if he 
be of a Genious, & have Good Inclinations to Learning, I de- 
sire he may be sent to the University of Glasgow, in North 


* “The Mannor, by Bohemia River, where we lodged, and were kindly 
entertained by the Master of the House, who was a German,” probably 
Caspar Hermans, son of Augustyn Hermans, and father of Ephraim Augus- 
tine Herman, who married Isabella Trent. 
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Brittaine, & there placed under a Severe and pious Tutor 
Untill he acquire at Least four Years accademicall Learning, 
& as he is fitt for a divine or Phisitian I desire he may betake 
himselfe accordingly, & if the Incomes of what is Left him 
& personall Estate will not support the Charge I doe order 
that the Plantation in fforest of Jonses Containing five hun- 
dred acres of land be sold to doe it, & if that be not Enough 
then the one halfe of Eight hundred acres near to Caleb offlys, 
& if that be not Enough then five hundred acres of the Land 
Called the partnership or Mill Neck in Kent County, but noe 
more to be Sold than what needs Must.” In case of the fail- 
ure of lineal and collateral heirs he wills that his property 
* descend to the use of the poor” in the counties of Kent and 
New Castle, and “ particularly for the erecting of a school & 
maintaining a schoolmaster for teaching poor children in Each 
of the said Counties.” He appoints his wife and only son 
executors, and his “ well respected friend and Contrey Man, 
Andrew Hamilton, of Chester river in Mary Land, Gent.,”* 
and his brother, Thomas French, of County Kent, trustees. 


He died in Philadelphia, September 8, 1713, and was interred 
in St. Paul’s Church at Chester.t James Logan thus speaks 
of him in a letter to William Penn, written that day: 
“Rob’t ffrench is this day carried from hence to be buried. 
He has been long ill, and died here last night. His Death 
will be a Loss to us, for tho’ once he was very troublesome, 


* The eminent lawyer of that name, afterwards Member of the Provincial 
Council and Attorney-General of Pennsylvania, Prothonotary and Recorder 
of the City of Philadelphia, Judge of the Vice-Admiralty, and Speaker of the 
Assembly, for a good account of whom see “ The Historical Magazine,” 
Second Series, vol. iv. pp. 49-59. 

+ The inscription on his tombstone (the oldest but one in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard) is as follows: “ Robert French obt. Sept. the 8th, 1713.” 
“Tt is cut,” says Mr. Martin (“ Chester,” p. 129), “ upon an ordinary slab of 
syenite, six feet long, and three and a half feet wide, and is made the step- 
ping-stone from the front gateway of the present church-edifice.” 

t Robert Proud, indeed, accuses him, in “The History of Pennsylvania,” 
vol. i. pp. 468-9, of having been, with Governor John Evans, a chief promoter 
of the noted false alarm of an attack on Hore Kill and New Castle by the 
French, which caused consternation among the peaceful inhabitants of Phila- 
delphia during the May fair of 1706. According, however, to a letter of 
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yet, like Wm. Rodney, before his Decease his heart seem’d 
turn’d, & he appear’d a cordial Wellwisher to thee & thy 
Interest.”* After the death of her second husband Mrs. 
French married (Immanuel Church Register, New Castle, 
Delaware), February 17, 1714-15, Robert Gordon, who was 
commissioned by Governor Patrick Gordon Chief-Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the Lower Counties upon Delaware, 
July 25, 1726, and April 20, 1727, Judge of the Supreme 
Court of the Lower Counties, and Justice of the Peace for 
the County of New Castle, and October 26, of the following 
year, succeeded Colonel John French, kinsman of Robert 
French, as “ Register of the Probate of Wills” for the same 
County.t Mr. Gordon was one of thirty gentlemen, who re- 
presented the Territories in signing the “ Proclamation of 
King George the Second, at New Castle upon Delaware,” 
September 4, 1727.t Mrs. Gordon was still living April 18, 
1728, when Mr. Gordon is described as “ of the Town of New 
Castle upon Delaware, Gentleman,” and she is, possibly, the 
lady referred to in a letter from Robert Gordon to Governor 
John Penn (“T have sent up by my Wife some old Drafts and 
warants”), dated New Castle, 5th March, 1739-40.§ 


Samuel Preston to Jonathan Dickinson, dated three days after the fright 
(contained in “The Penn and Logan Correspondence,” vol. ii. p. 121), the 
main accomplice in contriving this worse than foolish test of the quality of 
Quaker principles was Colonel John French, for many years Member of the 
Provincial Council of Pennsylvania, whom Robert French calls “ kinsman” 
in his will, and whom Mr. Preston describes, rather splenetically, perhaps, 
as “ clothed with more titles than I know how to name, but amounting to 
the Governour’s vicegerent or representative” at New Castle. See, also, a 
letter of James Logan to William Penn, ibid. p. 309. 

* “ Pennsylvania Archives,” Second Series, vol. vii. p. 39. 

+ The last-mentioned office was conferred upon him notwithstanding a claim 
set up for it by Peter Evans under colour of a patent from William Penn, 
and out of regard, apparently, to a letter signed by ten of the Justices of 
the Peace for New Castle County, desiring the appointment of a “ fit person 
of Capacity living and residing among” them. See “ Minutes of the Pro- 
vincial Council of Pennsylvania,” as well as ‘“‘ Pennsylvania Archives,” vol. 
i. pp. 234-5. 

t “ Pennsylvania Archives,” vol. i. p. 204. 

% Printed in “ Pennsylvania Archives,” Second Series, vol. vii. pp. 218-19. 
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By her first husband, Maurice Trent, Mary Sandelands had 
two children: 


47. IsapeLta, m. Ephraim Augustine Herman. 
48. Exveanor, m. John Hore. 


By her second husband, Robert French, she had five chil- 
dren: 


49. Davin, the son referred to in his father’s will cited above. He seems 
to have pursued his studies with good success, and at an early age 
exhibited that rarest talent among the colonists on our river, a true 
genius for poetry. A few of his verses, fortunately, have been pre- 
served to us through the appreciative care of a brother-poet of a 
later period, Mr. John Parke, “an officer of Washington’s army, 
and a gentleman of classical acquirements and cultivated taste,” — 
“ translations,” says the latter, “from the Greek and Latin, which 
were consigned to oblivion, through the obliterating medium of 
rats and moths, under the sequestered canopy of an antiquated 
trunk ; written, between the years 1718 and 1730, by the learned 
and facetious David French, Esq., late of the Delaware Counties.”* 
They are renderings of the 8th Elegy of the First Book of Ovid 
“de Tristibus,” and the 3d of the Third Book, and of the Ist, 4th, 





* “The Lyric Works of Horace, Translated into English Verse: To which 
are added a Number of Original Poems. By a Native of America. Phila- 
delphia: Printed by Eleazar Oswald, at the Coffee House. MDCCLXXXVI.” 
Preface. The late Joshua Francis Fisher, Esq., of our city, in “ Some Ac- 
count of the Early Poets and Poetry of Pennsylvania” (“Memoirs of the 
Historical Society,” vol. ii. pt. ii. p. 59), in speaking of Mr. French’s verses, 
says: “Some of them were written as early as 1718, and are, therefore, 
amongst the earliest, as they are of the best, colonial poetry we are likely 
to discover. They are undoubtedly the composition of a man of learning 
and of taste. They discover a familiar acquaintance with the classical 
authors, and are so elegant and fluent in their style, that we cannot but be- 
lieve Mr. French to have been a practised writer of English poetry. Fame, 
however, has been for once unjust, and posterity has none of his original 
verses to admire.” The Messrs. Duyckinck, in their “ Cyclopedia of Ameri- 
can Literature,” vol. i. p. 116, affirm that “the smoothness and elegance of 
the versification [of Mr. French’s poems] testify to the accomplished scholar- 
ship of the writer.” Mr. Fisher falls into the error of presuming David 
French to have been the son of Colonel John French, of New Castle, a 
relative elsewhere referred to, but takes the precaution to qualify his con- 
jecture with a particle denoting doubt. This word is omitted by the Messrs. 
Duyckinck, as well as by Mr. S. Austin Allibone in quoting from them in his 
“Dictionary of Authors,” whose works, therefore, both perpetuate the 
blunder as a fact. 
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11th, 12th, and 26th Odes of Anacreon, and are both literal and 
graceful. Mr. French does not appear to have devoted himself to 
either of the professions proposed to him in his father’s last testa- 
ment, but preferred the career of lawyer, and July 25, 1726, at a 
very youthful age, he was commissioned Attorney-General for the 
Lower Counties on the Delaware. He signed the Proclamation of 
King George II. at New Castle the following year, and October 
26, 1728, succeeded his cousin, Colonel John French, as “ Clerk of 
the Peace and Prothonotary of the Court of Common Pleas” for 
the County of New Castle. At the Meeting of Council, at which 
the latter honour was conceded him, the highest encomium possible 
was bestowed upon the mode in which he had discharged the duties 
of his former post ; for, when the Governor was about to name 
some one to take his place as Attorney-Geueral, “ the Board ob- 
served that as the due Prosecution of Criminals tends very much 
to the Reputation of a Government, & that the present Attorney- 
General had acquitted himself in that Office to the general Satis- 
faction of the Counties, & was very well qualified for the office now 
to be conferred on him, it might not be improper to continue him 
Attorney-General for some time, & that, if another is appointed, 
Mr. French would undertake to assist him in the Public Prosecu- 
tions.” The lucrative office of Prothonotary he retained for the 
rest of his life. Mr. French was also elected Member and Speaker 
of the Assembly of the Lower Counties. In 1740, in company with 
Clement Plumsted* and Samuel Chew,t Esquires, and Col. Levin 
Gale,t he received “‘a Commission, issued out of his Majesties high 





* A prominent merchant of Philadelphia, Alderman and Mayor of the 
City, Justice of the Peace for the County of Philadelphia, and for many 
years Member of the Provincial Council and General Assembly of Penn. 
sylvania, a relative of Clement Plumsted, of London, one of the Twenty-four 
Proprietors of East Jersey. His son William married a descendant of 
Jéran Kyn. 

t Doctor Samuel Chew, son of Benjamin and Elizabeth (Benson) Chew, 
of “Maidstone,” near West River, Maryland, afterwards of Philadelphia, 
and finally of Dover, County Kent, appointed in 1741 ChiefJustice of the 
Supreme Court of the Lower Counties on Delaware. He was the father of 
Benjamin Chew, Recorder of Philadelphia, and Attorney-General and the 
last Chief-Justice of the Province of Pennsylvania. For a brief account of 
him see “Tue Pennsytvanta Maaazinz,” vol. i. p. 472. 

t Son of George Gale, who was born in Kent County, England, in 1670, 
and settled in Maryland in 1690, where he died in August, 1712. Colonel 
Gale was a Member of the Legislature of Maryland for Somerset County in 
1728 and 1734, and was one of the two Commissioners appointed by Governor 
Samuel Ogle, of Maryland, who ran the famous “ temporary line” of 1739 
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and honourable Court of Chancery in England, for the Examination 
of Witnesses in the Province of Pennsylvania and the three lower 
Counties of New Castle, Kent, and Sussex,” in the highly import- 
ant cause of Penn wv. Lord Baltimore, which determined the bound- 
aries of Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland. His will is dated 
August 16, 1742, his brother-in-law, John Finney, and his friend, 
~ John Legate, Esq., of New Castle, being named executors. He 

died, unmarried, a few days afterwards, and was buried “by the 
side of his father” in St. Paul’s Church, Chester, Pa., the 25th of 
the same month. The following obituary notice of him is to be 
found in “ The Pennsylvania Gazette” for August 26, 1742: “ Phila- 
delphia. The beginning of this Week died at New Castle, David 
French, Esq.; late Speaker of the Assembly of that Government, 
&c. A young Gentleman of uncommon Parts, Learning and 
Probity, join’d with the most consummate Good-Nature; and 
therefore universally beloved and regretted. The Corps was 
brought up to Chester, and yesterday interred in the Church there, 
the Funeral being attended by many Gentlemen, his Friends, from 
this City.” 

50. Caruarine, m. John Shannon. 

51. Annz, m. Nicholas Ridgely. 

52. Exizasetu. m. John Finney. 

53. Mary, m. James Gardner. 





between the Provinces of Maryland and Pennsylvania. (See “Old Kent,” 
XN by George A. Hanson, M.A., Baltimore, 1876, and “ Pennsylvania Ar- 
chives,” and “ Minutes of the Provincial Council of Pennsylvania,” ¢n locis.) 





—— 
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RECORDS OF CHRIST CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA. 


BURIALS, 1709-1760. 


CONTRIBUTED BY CHARLES R. HILDEBURN. 


(Continued from page 106.) 





July 21,1754. Elves, Deborah, wife of Capt. Henry. 

June 8,1709. Elwood, Sarah, wife of Richard. 

Sept. 2, 1717. ” Elizabeth, wife of Thomas. 

June 2,1743. Emerson, Sarah, wife of Lambert. 

Dec. 14,1745. Emmerson, Lambert. 

Aug. 8,1743. Enis, Lydia, dau. of James. 

Feb. 13, 1748-4. “ Rebecca, dau. of James. 

Sept. 17,1731. Ennis, Susannah, dau. of James. 

Oct. 38,1740. Erwin, George. 

July 12,1745. * Sarah, dau. of John. 

Mar. 28, 1746-7. *“ John, son of John. 

Sept. 5, 1747. " Malachi, son of John. 

Oct. 7, 1751. “ Alexander, son of John. 

June 21, 1755. " dau. of John. 

Oct. 38,1735. Esman, Sarah. [Martha. 

Aug. 25,1713. Evans, William, son of William and 

Jan. 29, 1719-20. “ Mary, dau. of Peter and Mary. 

ent. 

Oct. 12, 1721. “ The Rev. Dr. [Evan] died ye 
10th, aged 60 years. 

Feb. 26, 1725-6. ‘“ Elizabeth. 

Oct. 5, 1727. . Martha, dau. of Stephen. 

Dec. 8, 1727. s John. 

Aug. 31, 1728. " Peter, son of Mr. Peter. 

Feb. 25,1730-1. * Theodosia, dau. of Mary. 

April 26, 1731. " Joseph. 

Sept. 11, 1731. . Mary. Strangers’ Ground. 

Nov. 6, 1733. as Mary, wife of Peter. 

May 10, 1738. _ Elizabeth, dau. of Evan and 
Elizabeth. 

Aug. 17, 17438. “ Elizabeth, dau. of John. 

Sept. 4, 1743. ” Isaac, son of John. 

May 14, 1745. - Peter, Esq. 

Aug. 2, 1746. . David, son of David. 

Jan. 4,1746-7. “ Evan, son of John. 
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Feb. 17, 1746-7. Evans, 
July 26, 1747. wi 


Feb. 38,1747-8. “ 
Sept. 10, 1749. “ 
Aug. 3, 1750. “ 
Jan. 17,1750-1. * 
Sept. 5, 1751. “ 
June 14, 1756. si 
July 20,1756.  “ 
April 18,1751. Eve, 
Nov. 11,1756. “ 
Nov. 27,1756. * 

Oct. 6,1759. “ 
May 31,1736. Everington, 
Nov. 17,1716. Everitt, 
July 22,1746. Eves, 
Mar. 14, 1721-2. Evett, 
May 19,1731. Evitt, 
Nov. 13, 1754. Ewing, 


April 9, 1736. Ewins, 
Feb. 15, 1711-12. Eyer, 


Oct. 6,1716. Eyers, 
Dec. 21,1729. Eyres, 
Oct. 18,1715. LEyris, 


April 24, 1739. Fagan, 
Jan. 19, 1746-7. * 


Jan. 26, 1752. s 
Nov. 4,1756. « 
May 38,1718. Fagune, 
Jan. 65,1752. Falknar, 
April 26, 1749. Falkner, 
July 23, 1752. - 
Feb. 11, 1755. «“ 


June 14, 1756. aes 


Aug. 10, 1759. “ 

Oct. 31,1733. Fallowfield, 
July 12,1750. Fare, 

Aug. 29,1754. “ 

Nov. 10, 1756. “ 

Nov. 1,1745. Farmar, 
Sept. 7, 1747. * 


April 5, 1748. * 
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Elizabeth, wife of John. 
Sophia, dau. of Lewis. 
Martha, wife of Lewis. 
John. 

Lewis, son of James. 
John. 

Susannah, wife of James. 
Lewis. 

James. 

Anne, dau. of Oswald. 
dau. of Oswald. 
son of Oswell. 
Mary, dau. of Oswald. 
Mary, dau. of John. 
John, son of James. 
Oswald, son of Oswald. 











John. 

John. 

Susannah, wife of John. Poor. 

Charles, son of John and Su- 
sannah. 

Edward, son of John and Su- 

John. [sannah. 

John, son of John and Susan- 
nah. 


Mary. From widow Johns. 

Mary, dau. of Henry. 

Henry. 

son of Henry. 

Ann, dau. of Thomas and Eli- 
zabeth. 

Mary, wife of William. 

John, son of William. 

Mary, dau. of Lester. 

Mary, dau. of William. 

dau. of William. 

Mary, dau. of William. 

John. 

Isaac, son of Isaac. 

Isaac, son of Isaac. 

John. 

Mary, wife of Dr. Richard. 

Anne, dau. of Doctor Richard. 

John, son of Doctor Richard. 























ae 


July 30, 1742. 
Aug. 10, 1747. 
Oct. 17, 1755. 
Oct. 6, 1759. 
Aug. 2, 1735. 


Farmer, 


“ 
“ 
6“ 


Farnum, 


Jan. 11, 1732-3. Faro, 


Oct. 12,1744. Farquehar, 


Dec. 12, 1736. 
Nov. 12, 1750. 


Farrel, 
“ 


July 20,1729. Farrow, 
Mar. 28,1757. Fasch, 


Oct. 1, 1741. 
June 17, 1759. 


Faulkner, 


“ 


Jan. 6, 1742-3. Feagan, 
Aug. 28,1756. Feast, 


Nov. 6, 1759. 
April 1, 1733. 


Felton, 


Fenbigh, 


July 1,1747. Fenton, 


July 17,1743. Fenwick, 
Sept. 6, 1734. Ferguson, 


Mar. 2, 1728-9. Fetters, 


Oct. 26, 1738. 


Fettors, 


Mar. 10, 1730-1. Ffaro, 


Oct. 13, 1731. 
April 17, 1731. 
June 1, 1752. 
May 16, 1741. 
Sept. 13, 1747. 
May 26, 1750. 
Nov. 16, 1709. 
May 25, 1712. 
June 28, 1729. 
Aug. 25, 1733. 


F fisher, 
Ffluin, 
Fidchet, 
Field, 

“ 

“ 
Fife, 

“ce 
Finch, 


“ce 


Feb. 7, 1748-9. Finley, 


Aug. 7, 1712. 


Finney, 


Feb. 12,1721-2. « 


Aug. 20, 1746. 


“ 


Feb. 3, 1712-3. Fisher, 


July 9, 1727. 


“ 


Feb. 9,1737-8. * 


July 15, 1742. 
Aug. 26, 1743. 
Aug. 14, 1744. 
Aug. 6, 1747. 
June 9, 1748. 


14 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
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Isaac, son of Edward. 

Susannah, dau. of Edward. 

Edward. 

John, son of the Widow. 

John. 

Cuthbert. 

John. 

Mary Ann, dau. of Canida. 

William, son of William. 

Martha, dau. of Samuel. 

John Rudolph. 

James, son of William. 

Lester, son of Lester. 

John, son of Thomas. Swedes’ 

Bazil. [Ground. 

Abraham, son of Thomas. 

Elizabeth, wife of John. 

Mary, dau. of Robert. 

John. 

Doctor John. 

Thomas. 

Mary. 

Right, son of Samuel. 

John. Mariner from Ireland. 

Elizabeth, dau. of John. 

John, son of Thomas. 

Jonathan. 

Benjamin. 

Rachel, wife of Robert. 

Mary, dau. of Edward and Eli- 

Edward. [zabeth. 

John, son of Daniel. 

Daniel. 

Mary. 

Samuel. 

Mary. 

Rachel, dau. of Charles. 

William, son of Edward and 
Elizabeth. 

Sarah, dau. of Thomas and Eli- 

Elizabeth. [zabeth. 

Mary, dau. of William. 

Margret, wife of Thomas. 

Sarah, dau. of William. 

John, son of Thomas. 

John, soa of William. 





May 
Feb. 
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9,1750. Fisher, 
9,1750-1. “ 


April 13, 1751. . 


June 


Aug. 
Aug. 


Feb. 
July 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
May 
Oct. 
Jan. 
July 


Aug. 


June 
Jan. 

June 
Dec. 
July 


Aug. 


May 


29, 1756. - 
12, 1756. * 
25, 1756. S 
9, 1758. “ 
6, 1756. Fitchet, 
26, 1757. 
28, 1734-5. Fitzakerlin, 
25, 1736. 
27, 1736. . 
6, 1737. Fitzharris, 
10, 1738. * 
13, 1741-2. * 
25,1746. Fitz Harris, 
2, 1752. * 
2,1731. Fitzpatrick, 
7, 1723-4. Fizy, 
6, 1741. Flahanan, 
13,1752. Fleason, 
4,1742. Fleeson, 
7, 1747. * 
2, 1752. a 


April 5, 1712. Fleming, 


Mar. 
Nov. 
Au 
Dee 
Aug. 
Feb. 
Sept. 


11, 1725-6. “ 
28, 1728. * 
15, 1733. “ 
10, 1728. Flemming, 
26, 1747. " 
15,1750-1. “ 
30, 1756. * 


April 7, 1736. Fletcher, 


Nov. 
Jan. 

June 
June 


Aug. 


25, 1759. 

21, 1746-7. Fling, 
7, 1751. * 
16, 1752. S 
12, 1752. ” 


. 25,1758. 
. 13,1756. 
g. 20,1758. 


11,1759. « 
15,1759. « 


r. 26, 1734-5. Flood, 
g. 12,1746. 


Oct. 


24,1751. « 


John. 
Mary, wife of Thomas. 
William. 
wife of Thomas. 
dau. of Thomas. 
dau. of Samuel. 
Mary, wife of Thomas. 
Thomas. 
Thomas. 
Henry, son of Henry. 
Ann, dau. of Henry. 
Mary, dau. of Hen 
Sylvester, son of John. 
John, son of John. 
Jonas, son of John. 
Peter, son of John. 
John. 
Hugh, son of Hugh. 
J m8 
Jobn. 
Catharine, wife of Plunket. 
William, son of Plunket. 
James, son of Plunket. 
William, son of Plunket. 
Patrick. (Hannah. 
Thomas, son of Thomas and 
Benjamin, son of Thomas. 
Elizabeth, dau. of Daniel. 
Thomas. 
Hester, dau. of Merchall. 
Robert, son of Michael. 
dau. of Michael. 
Elizabeth, dau. of John. 
Nathan. 
Mary, dau. of Matthew. 
George, son of Owen. 
Marbe, wife of George. 
John, son of John. 
George. 
John. 
Hannah. 
Robert, son of John. 
John, son of John. 
Anthony, son of Patrick. 
Samuel, son of Patrick. 
Septimus, son of Patrick. 
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29, 1736. 
13, 1736. 
13, 1726. 
17, 1742. 
11, 1736. 
13, 1759. 
23, 1751. 
23, 1751. 
26, 1752. 
10, 1759. 
13, 1739. 


Jul 

Oct. 
es 

ul 

Oct. 
Aug. 
inn. 
Aug. 
Jan. 
Mar. 
Oct. 

Jan. 
Aug. 30, 1752. 
Feb. 1, 1754. 
June 24, 1755. 
April 3, 1752. 
July 21, 1747. 
June 26, 1752. 
Aug. 31, 1757. 
Sept. 12, 1710. 


Aug. 26, 1714. 
Oct. 28, 1717. 


April 13, 1736. 
Aug. 3, 1782. 


Feb. 10, 1735-6. 


April 19, 1752. 
July 14, 1759. 
Aug. 29, 1759. 
Sept. 9, 1711. 
Nov. 5, 1710. 
June 1, 1738. 
July 26, 1745. 
Oct. 23, 1747. 
July 3, 1742. 
Jan. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Oct. 

Nov. 
Mar. 
Jul 

N ad 
Aug. 
Ter. 


29, 1743. 
11, 1748. 

7, 1749. 
29, 1756. 


1, 1752. 
2, 1756. 
16, 1758. 
22, 1736. 


29, 1750- 


Flower, 
“ 
Floyd, 
‘Tf 


Fogo, 

Folder, 

Forbes, 
(7 


“ 
“ 


Ford, 


“ce 


“ 
Fordham, 
Forseyth, 
Forster, 

6 


if4 


Forten, 


Fortune, 
(74 


74 
Foster, 
“ 

(74 
“ 

“ 


Foulk, 
Foulkwas, 
Fowler, 

“ 

“ 


Fox, 


5, 1742-3. “ 


“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 


2, 1750-1. Francis, 


“ 
“ 
“ 


Franklin, 
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Mary, dau. of Joseph. 
Joseph, son of Joseph. Swedes’ 
Heugh. [Ground. 
Edmund, son of James. 
Capt. David. 
John, son of Joseph. 
Mary, dau. of Alexander. 
Anne, dau. of Alexander. 
Alexander. 
Brigadier-General. 
Richard. 
Mary. 
John. 
Mary Ann, dau. of John. 
wife of William. 
William. 
Joseph, son of George. 
Hannah. 
son of Thomas. 
Ann, dau. of William and 
Mary. [Mary. 
Mary, dau. of William and 
Lydia, dau. of William and 
Mary. 
Elizabeth, wife of William. 
John, son of James. 
William, son of James. 
James. 
Ann, wife of Marmaduke. 
dau. of Thomas. 
Martha. 
Eleanor, wife of Henry. 
Benjamin, son of Michael. 
George, son of Michael. 
Thomas, son of Michael. 
Elizabeth, dau. of Anthony. 
Samuel, son of John. 
Henry, son of John. 
John, son of John. 
John. 
Mary. 
John, son of Tench, Esq. 
Samuel, son of George. 
son of Thomas. 
Tench. 
Francis, son of Benjamin. 


Beg’d. 
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Feb. 7, 1748-9. Franks, Robert. 

Mar. 26, 1734-5. Frassier, George, son of William. 
July 17,1734. Frazier, Hannah, wife of William. 
July 23, 1754. . John. 

Nov. 28,1744. Frederick, George, son of John. 

Oct. 6, 1750. “ Elizabeth, dau. of John. 
Oct. 5,1720. Freek, John. 

Nov. 17,1721. Freeman, Charles. 

Dec. 19, 1721. * Mary. 

Aug. 1, 1733. * Mrs. Mary. 

Sept. 14, 1757. ” Peter. 

July 21,1752. Freestone, John, son of John. 

April 25, 1733. French, Joseph, son of Nathaniel. 
April 21, 1748. ™ Sarah, wife of John. 
April 29, 1748. = John. 

Nov. 20,1747. Fresh, Thomas. 

April 12, 1740. Fretwell, Ralph, son of Edward. 
Jan. 22,1741-2. “* Edward. 

Oct. 19,1722. Frogby, Henry. 

Aug. 12, 1733. Frost, Francis, son of John. 
Nov. 13,1748. Fudge, George, son of George. 
Nov. 18, 1748. sas Michael. 

Mar. 24, 1759. “ George. 

April 10, 1731. Fuller, Mary. 

Feb. 21,17383-4. “ Elizabeth, alias Bywater, poor. 


April10, 1717. Gaddey, George. 
“ 


April 10, 1717. Mary. 

Nov. 16,1727. Gale, Harriss, son of Nicholas. 
Aug. 8,1735. “ Sarah, dau. of Nicholas. 

Aug. 27,1738. “ Elizabeth, dau. of Levan. 
Dec. 19,1741. “ Aries, son of Nicholas. 

July 22,1746. “ Elinor, dau. of Nicholas. 
Aug. 16,1755. “ Arias. 

Nov. 13,1755. “ Elenor. 

May 23,1723. Gammon, Daniel. From Jamaica. 
Sept. 13,1746. Ganthony, Jane, wife of Peter. 

June 3, 1748. Gapin, Stephen. 

Aug. 25, 1748. " Anne, dau. of ye widow. 
July 26,1734. Garaway, Jeremiah. Strangers’ Ground. 
Sept. 14,1759. Gard, son of John. 

July 26,1741. Gardiner, Ann. [wald’s. 
Dec. 22,1736. Gardner, Elizabeth. From Capt. Os- 
Aug. 2, 1753. - John, son of Thomas. 


(To be continued.) 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Notes. 


Inns In THE OLDEN TrmEs.—Many of our old-fashioned country inns are 
still used; but, alas! their glory has departed. How well I remember 
“'Thurlow’s,” in the days of its busy greatness; well I remember how, when 
I was a boy, I lingered near its hospitable doors to see the handsome horses 
of the Reeside, Stockton & Stokes, Murdock & Sharp, and Janvier’s rival 
lines of stage coaches changed, the smoking steeds detached by active 
hostlers, and the new relay of well-groomed horses substituted, and saw the 
“Stage driver,” an important man in those days, with his great coat of many 
capes, and long whip ; the well-dressed travellers sauntering about, talking 
and smoking after their meal, waiting for the stage. Oft have I peeped into 
the small, clean bar-room, in the centre of which stood a large coal stove (in 
winter) in a large sand box, that served as a huge spittoon. In one corner 
of the room stood a semicircular bar, with its red railings reaching to the 
ceiling, into whose diminutive precincts the jolly landlady could scarcely get 
her buxom person, while her husband, with his velveteen shooting-coat, with 
its large buttons and its many pockets, excited my intense admiration. At 
his heels there were always two or three handsome setter dogs, of the finest 
breed, and well trained. Sometimes I got a glimpse of the southwest room. 
This was the parlor; back of it was a room where travellers wrote their 
letters; and back of the bar was a cosy little room, mine hostess’ sanctum, 
into which only special friends were admitted. All these are now one large 
American bar-room. 

In reading accounts of the old English inns of coaching days, my mind 
involuntarily reverts to “‘Thurlow’s,” for there on the walls were hanging 
the quaint old coaching and hunting prints imported from England, and 
around the house was “ Boots,” and the “ Hostler,” and the “ pretty Waiting 
maid with rosy cheeks,” all from Old England. But I must away to school, 
or Caleb Peirce will thrash me. The horses are all hitched, the passengers 
are “all aboard,” the driver has taken his seat (the guard is blowing his 
horn, having taken one inside), is gathering up his many reins; now he feels 
for his whip, flourishes it over his four-in-hand, making a graceful curve with 
its lash, but taking care not to touch his horses; but does it with a report 
like a rifle shot, the hostlers jump aside, and with a bound and arush, the 
coach is off for Washington or Philadelphia, carrying perchance within it 
Clay, Webster, or Calhoun. 

And of a winter’s evening when I have stolen out from home, I have 
passed the “ Tavern,” and seen seated around its cheerful fire the magnates 
of the town, telling stories of other days (as I now could ‘tell their names). 
And sometimes peeping through the green blinds, I have seen a quiet game 
of whist going on; perhaps it was “all-fours,” or else a game of checkers 
or dominoes, but now such things are out of date, or else the times are out 
of joint, and the good old days of Adam and of Eve have passed away for- 
ever.—From John Hill Martin's History of Chester. 


Tue WasnhIncTon AND FRANKLIN Pews 1n Curist Caurcn.—Some in- 
quiries having arisen regarding the precise location of these pews, a Com- 
mittee of the Vestry was appointed in 1863 by the Rector, Dr. Dorr, con- 
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sisting of the two Wardens, Messrs. Edward L. Clark and James C. Booth, 
to inquire into the subject, with a view of having accurately defined their 
localities. These gentlemen gave much examination to the subject, and 
after ——— the church records, and conferring with some members of 
the parish who had either personal knowledge or reliable tradition in the 
matter, made a report, which is as follows, and which has not hitherto been 
made public :— 
Curist Cuurcn Vestry Room, 
Wednesday, 17 February, 1864. 


The Committee on ascertaining the position of the Washington and 
Franklin Pews in order that some designating plate might be affixed to the 
same, would oy tg on report that they have carefully examined the plans 
and records of the Church, and have arrived at the following conclusions :— 

The pew occupied by Dr. Franklin is evidently the one at present num- 
bered 25, centre aisle. On the ground plan of the Church in 1760 it was 
numbered 59, and his name appears in the Pew Books of the Church as a 
renter of three sittings in this pew until the time of his death in 1790. In 
all probability he was an occupant for many years previous to 1760, but as 
the Pew Books are not to be found earlier than that date, the Committee can 
give no data relative to it. His name, however, appears in the minutes of 
vestry as early as 1739, as showing his interest in the Church at that early 
date. His name then appears as asubscriber to the fund to be raised for the 
purpose of finishing the new church building; and again, in 1751, he sub- 
scribes for building the steeple, and purchasing the bells. In 1752 the Vestry 
appointed him one of thirteen managers of a lottery for raising money to 
finish the steeple, and purchase a chime of bells, and the next year he re- 
ceived a similar appointment from the Vestry. The Committee would, there- 
fore, infer that he occupied the pew during these successive years. In 1790, 
the year of Dr. Franklin’s death, the pew was transferred to his son-in-law, 
Richard Bache. 

The pew occupied by General Washington was a large double pew, which 
the Committee consider as embraced in a line comprising the present pews, 
Nos. 13 and 11, centre aisle, extending seven inches into pew No. 9. not in- 
cluding, however, the end of pew No. 11, next to the column which should 
end at the same north line as the pews Nos. 9 and 13, thus forming the 
square pew as occupied by the President. 

The minutes of the Vestry of 26 November, 1790, state that the Com- 
mittee appointed to provide a pew in Christ Church for the President of the 
United States, report that they have obtained a double pew in the middle 
aisle of said Church by the removal of the former occupants. In this busi- 
ness they have promised the several families who have been removed from 
their sittings that they are to be reinstated, whenever the public use, to 
which the said pew is now applied, shall be discontinued. 

The pew was regularly occupied by President Washington and his family 
for the six following years, when, the seat of Government being about to be 
transferred to Washington, he withdrew to his residence at Mount Vernon, 
and the pew was thus vacated. 

In 1797 the pew was offered to President Adams, and, as it was but little 
used by him, the following resolution was offered at a meeting of the Vestry 
on the 24th April, 1797. 

“A preamble and resolution were proposed, and laid over till the next 
meeting, to the effect that, as the President’s pew will only be occasionally 
occupied by the President of the United States— 

“ Resolved, That the Right Reverend Dr. White be requested to make use 
of the same, reserving the right of accommodating the President of the 
United States at such times as he shall choose to attend.” 
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In the minutes of 27th May, 1801, there is another allusion to the pew, 
as follows :— Q 

“ A Committee was appointed to take into consideration the circumstances 
of the pew lately occupied by the President of the United States, in conse- 
quence of the removal of the Seat of Government to Washington, and to 
enquire whether the whole or part of the Pew cannot be reserved for a 
Rector’s Pew.” 

No further mention appears to be made in the minutes with reference to 
it, but the Pew Books show that the pew was restored soon afterwards to its 
original condition, and occupied as two pews. 

In confirmation of the views of the Committee they present the following 
extract from a report to the Vestry, dated 19 June, 1839, from Thomas 
H. White, son of the Right Reverend Dr. White, which is engrossed in the 
minute book :— 

“ «From my earliest recollection our family occupied the pew of my Grand- 
mother Harrison in the North Aisle, during which time I have repeatedly 
heard my father mention his owning one-half of the Pew, Middle Aisle, in 
which Mrs. Morris, his sister, and family sat, his sister owning the other 
half. Adjoining this to the West, a large pew was made for President 
Washington, and this was accomplished by some alteration in the pews lower 
down. I recollect Mr. Dupuy was transferred further off. When General 
Washington ceased to be President, and left the city, at the particular re- 
quest of the Vestry, my father’s family occupied the pew, but after some 
years my father, recollecting the promise made to Mr. my and others that 
when a pew was not wanted for the President of the United States they 
should be restored to their original location, urged the Vestry to do this. It 
was accordingly done, and we then took possession of the pew Mr. Morris 
and family had occupied.’ 

“Bishop White’s pew as stated in the above report is embraced in the 
pews at present anual 7 and 9. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Epwarp L. Cuarg, 
Puiwapepuia, 17 February, 1864. James ©. Booru.” 


In 1836 the present modern style of pew was substituted for the original 
square or box pew, and numbered, beginning at the eastern end of the middle 
aisle, the uneven numbers running on the north side. Within a few years 
past a new system of numbering was adopted, by which the pews referred to 
in the above report as Nos. 7, 9, 11, and 13, are known as Nos. 52, 54, 56, 
and 58, and the pew then No. 25 is now No. 70. T. H. M. 


Yorxrown, Jan. 21, 1778. 


Bensamin Rusw to James Searte.—Dear Sir: True Whigs like true 
Christians always love one another. This is the only apology I shall make 
for troubling you with this letter. The Congress have concluded to detain 
Mr. Burgoyne and his army till the convention is confirmed by the Court of 
Britain. The reasons they intend to give to the public for this measure are 
as follows: 1. He refused to deliver up the accoutrements of his soldiers, 
although by the articles of capitulation, they have ever been included in the 
word arms. 2. He has refused to have a descriptive list taken of his men. 
3. Gen. Carleton has violated the convention by compelling the Canadians 
who returned upon = to take up arms. It is even suspected, and that 
not without reason, that Burgoyne intended to have sailed for Philadelphia 
instead of Great Britain, and that the 7000 arms lately taken at Wilmington 
were intended for his men. A packet from our Commissioners in France has 
been opened, and the dispatches replaced with blank paper. This State 
trick smells too strong of villany to have been perpetrated any where but 
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on the other side of the water. There is as yet a simplicity and stupidity, 
even in the wickedness of the rascals of this country. An American villain 
would have stolen the whole packet, and thereby have given the express an 
opportunity of returning for a duplicate of his dispatches. It is in vain 
now for the Court of Britain to hold out to the world the pacific disposition 
and assurance of the Court of France. The manner of stealing our dis- 
patches (perhaps at a great risque and an enormous expence) shows that 
they placed no dependence upon the declarations of that Court. They have 
acknowledged to the nation and to the whole world that they are a set of 
lyars. 1am so deeply persuaded that all things work together for the good 
of our cause, that I have no doubt but the loss of that packet will appear 
hereafter to have been as necessary for the safety pol happiness of this 
country, as the loss of Ticonderoga was last summer for the destruction of 
Gen' Burgoyne’s army. My business in this noisy, crowded town is to re- 
quest a dismission from the hospitals. The Congress will not grant it till I 
point out the abuses which prevail in them. Next Monday is set apart for 
that purpose. I expect, if not banzshed for the negligence, inhumanity, 
injustice, &c., which have prevailed in our hospitals during the last campaign, 
to retire to a small farm in the neighbourhood of Princetown, where I shall 
remain till I can get back to Philad*. If I can carry with me a single con- 
tinental dollar, with as much cloathing as will cover my dear wife and boy, 
together with our /zberty, I shall be satisfied. One of my marks you know 
of a good Whig is that he must not grow rich during the war. One of yours 
is that he cannot be a good Whig unless he grows poor during the war. I 
shall be a Whig of the first magnitude if measured My your scale. I left 
Mrs. Rush and the whole family of women in good health about three weeks 
ago. They would be happy in a visit from you in the spring. With best 
compliments to Mrs. Searle, I am, my dear friend, your affectionate Hble. 
servant. B. Rusu. 


Frankiin anD Hutron.—The following letters written by Benjamin 
Franklin to James Hutton, a well-known book publisher of London, and a 
member of the Moravian Church, are still preserved. It is quite probable 
that these two friends first became personally acquainted in 1757, when 
Franklin was sent to England as agent for the Province of Pennsylvania. 
While on a visit to Germany, in December of 1777, and after his return to 
London in January following, Hutton had been corresponding with Franklin, 
who was then Minister to the Court of France, on the subject of the missions 
of the Moravian Church in America, claiming the protection of the Govern- 
ment; and, as it appears from many of his letters, endeavoring to bring 
about a reconciliation between the mother country and her colonies. ‘“ Any- 
thing short of absolute Independency,” writes Hutton, “ would almost be 


practicable, and could take place.” 
Passy, Ist February, 1778. 


“ My Dear Op Frienp: You desired, that if I had no proposition to 
make, I would at least give my advice. I think that it is Ariosto who says 
‘that all things lost on earth are to be found in the moon;’ on which some- 
body remarked, ‘that there must be a great deal of good advice in the moon.’ 
If so, there is a good deal of mine, formerly given and lost in this business. 
I will, however, at your request, give a little more, but without the least 
expectation that it will be followed; for none but God can at the same time 
give good counsel, and wisdom to make use of it. 

“You have lost by this mad war, and the barbarity with which it has been 
carried on, not only the government and commerce of America, and the 
public revenues por | private wealth arising from that commerce ; but what 
1s more, you have lost the esteem, respect, friendship, and affection of all 


VoL. 111.—16 
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that great and growing people, who consider you at present, and whose pos- 
terity will consider you, as the worst and wickedest nation upon earth. A 
peace you may undoubtedly obtain by dropping all your pretensions to 
govern us; and by your superior skill in huckstering negotiation, you may 
possibly make such an apparently advantageous bargain, asshall be applauded 
in your Parliament; but if you cannot, with the peace, recover the affections 
of that people, it will not be a lasting nor a profitable one, nor will it afford 
you any part of that strength which you once had by your union with them, 
and might (if you had been wise enough to take advice) have still retained. 

“T'o recover their respect and affection, you must tread back the step you 
have taken. Instead of honouring and rewarding the American advisers 
and promoters of this war, you should disgrace them; with all those who 
have inflamed the nation against America by their malicious witness; and 
all the ministers and generals who have prosecuted the war with such inhu- 
manity. ‘This would show a national change of disposition, and a disappro- 
bation of what had passed. 

“In proposing terms, you should not only grant such as the necessity of 
your affairs may evidently oblige you to grant, but such additional ones as 
may show your generosity, and thereby domonstrate _— good will. For 
instance, perhaps you might, by your treaty, retain all Canada, Nova Scotia, 
and the Floridas. But, if you would have a really friendly, as well as able 
ally in America, and avoid all occasion of fature discord, which will other- 
wise be continually arising on your American frontiers, you should throw in 
those countries. And you may call it if you please an idemnification for 
the burning of their towns, which indemnification will, otherwise, be some 
time or other demanded. 

“T know your people will not see the utility of such measures, and will 
never follow them, and even call it insolence and impudence in me to mention 
them. I have, however, complied with your desire, and am as ever, 

Your affectionate friend, 
B. Fraykuin.” 


In June, Hutton applied to Franklin for a [Protection] for the mission 
ship Good Intent, on her voyages to and from Labrador, which was readily 
given, accompanied by the following :-— 

Passy, 23d June, 1778. 

“ My dear old friend has here the paper he desired. We have had a marble 
monument made at Paris for the brave General Montgomery, which is gone 
to America. If it should fall into the hands of any of your cruisers, I ex- 
pect you will exert yourself to get it restored to us, because I know the 
generosity of your temper, which likes to do handsome things, as well as to 
make returns. You see we are unwilling to rob the hospital; and we hope 
your people will be found as averse to gillaging the dead. Adieu. 

our affectionate friend 


B. Frank.iv.” 
J. W. J. 


Deatus or Prominent Personaces Ercuty Years aco.—On looking over 
some old newspaper fiies, I have culled the following :— 


Lieut. James Collier, of the Pennsylvania Line, d. at Carlisle, Sept. 28, 
1790. 

Capt. Jeremiah Talbot, of the Pennsylvania Line, d. at Chambersburg, 
Jan. 17, 1791. 

Matthew Irvin, Esq., Master of the Rolls, d. at Lancaster, March 18, 1800, 
aged 59. 

Gen. ‘Thomas Hartley, d. at York, Dec. 21, 1800, aged 52. 

Col. Wm. McFarlane, d. at Big Spring, Cumb. Co., Jan. 29, 1802. 
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Robert McKean, son of Gov. McKean, d. at Philadelphia, June 8, 1802. 

Capt. Worsley Emes, d. at Philadelphia, July 29, 1802. 

Col. Samuel Nelson, of York Co., d. Nov. 8, 1802. 

William Wilson, Esq., Representative in the Pennsylvania Legislature, d. 
at Lycoming, May 17, 1803. 

Dr. Charles Nesbit, President of Dickinson College, d. at Carlisle, Jan. 18, 
1804. 

Wn. Sellers, printer, d. at Philadelphia, Feb. 4, 1804, aged 79. 

Mrs. Ann Buchanan, wf. of Andrew Buchanan, Esq., of Baltimore, and 
second dau. of Gov. McKean, d. June 3, 1804. 

Samuel Edminster, d. at Lewistown, June 29, 1804, aged 84. 

Mrs. Ann Proctor, wf. of Capt. Francis Proctor, d. at Birmingham, June 
26, 1804, aged 53. 

Michael Hillegas, d. at Philadelphia, Sept. 29, 1804, aged 76. 

Rev. Hugh Morrison, d. at Sunbury, Sept. 15, 1804. | 

Brig.-Gen. Benjamin Mills, d. in Mt. Joy twp., Lanc. Co., Sept. 1804. 

William Moore, Esq., one of the associate-judges of Cumberland Co., d. at 
Carlisle, Aug. 31, 1804. 

Rev. John Blair | Prong D. D., d. in Philadelphia, Aug. 30, 1804. 

Morgan J. Rees, prothonotary of Somerset Co., d. at Somerset, Nov. 7, 1804. 

Dr. Robert Kennedy, d. at York, Dec. 8. 1804, aged 75. 

Mrs. Sarah Ann Proctor, wife of Gen. Thomas Proctor, d. at Philadelphia, 
March 23, 1804, aged 35. : 

Gen. John Neville, d. at his seat in Montour’s Island, near Pittsburgh, July 
29, 1803, aged 72. 

Zachariah Poulson, printer, d. at Philadelphia, Jan. 14, 1804, aged 67. 

Dr. Joseph Priestley, d. at Northumberland, Feb. 6, 1804. 

Wn. Palm, Esq., postmaster at Palmstown [Palmyra], d. March, 1804. 

Gen. John A. Hanna, d. at Harrisburg, June 23, 1805, aged 44. 

Col. Thomas Butler, d. Sept. 17, 1805, at the seat of Richard Butler, Esq., 
near New Orleans. 

Samuel Miles, Esq., d. at his seat in Montgomery Co., Dec. 29, 1805. 

Major Andrew Galbraith, d. in Cumberland Co., March 7, 1806, aged 54. 

Gen. Thomas Proctor, d. at Philadelphia, March 16, 1806. 

Edward Shippen, Chief-Justice of Pennsylvania, d. at Philadelphia, April 
13, 1806, aged 78. 

Samuel Laird, Esq., d. at Carlisle, Sept. 27, 1806, aged 74. W. H. E. 





Queries. 


Can any of your “ genealogical readers” tell us who Townsend White, of 
Philadelphia, was, whose daughter Anne married in 1782 William Con- 
stable, at that time a resident of Philadelphia, but subsequently of New 
York, where he was a prominent merchant, and speculator in large tracts of 
land? It was for William Constable, that the full-length portrait of Wash- 
ington was painted by Stuart, now owned by Mr. Peirrepont of a 
He was an intimate friend and partner of Robert Morris. Mrs. Constable's 
descendants claim that she was related to Bishop White. CO. H. H. 


A Free Insurance Banos was taken from the Wharton House on its de- 
struction in 1857, and is described in Notes and Querves, 14 August, 1875, 
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p. 128, as “ of iron more than a foot high, about a foot broad, with the rep- 
resentation, in a raised figure, of a fire engine. Below are the letters F. 1. 
Co.” Mr. Cornelius Walford, in his Jnsurance Cyclopedia, refers to this 
in his article on the History of Fire Insurance, but is unable to identify the 
Company, if an English Insurance Company. It is unlike any badge in use 
by the earlier American companies, the Contributionship (1752) having on 
their badge four hands clasping at the wrist, and the Mutual Assurance 
(1784) having alone a Green ‘I'ree ; in both these cases the Companies derive 
their popular name from their well-known badges. 2. BR. 


SECESSION IN THE ASSEMBLY OF 1787.— Where can Judge Brackenridge’s 
verses on this affair be found? Was there a collection of Brackenridge’s 
poetical effusions ever printed ? W. H. EH. 


Cou. Tuomas Proctor.—Can any of your readers give me any information 
concerning Col. Proctor, of Philadelphia, who served in the army of the 
Revolution? I am desirous of knowing something of his military record, 
aud if he left any descendants. R. M. 


JOURNALS OF THE ArGo.—In a letter of Franklin’s printed in the second 
volume of the Historical Magazine, page 163 (N. ¥. 1858), I find the follow- 
ing passage regarding the attempt made by the citizens of Philadelphia to 
discover the Northwest passage in 1753: “ Our vessel named the Argo is 
gone on the N. W. Passage, and the Captain has borrowed my journals of 
the last Voyage, except one Vol. of a broken set, which I send you.” This 
letter is dated April 12, 1753; the first voyage of the Argo was made in 
that year, another attempt was made by the came vessel the year following. 
To what Journals does Franklin allude ? S. E. M. 


Masor Wurttrt.—Mr. Editor. Can you give me any information regarding 
Major White, who Watson, in the Annals of Philadelphia, tells us was an 
aid to Sullivan, and died of wounds received at the battle of Germantown ? 
Neither the letters of Washington nor Sullivan mention White, an omission 
that it is hardly likely either would have made had the facts been as given by 
Watson. Mr. W—— also says that White was an Irishman by birth ; was 
a very fine looking man, and from the care he gave to his dress was known 
as “beau White ;” that he had settled in Philadelphia, and was the father 
of the late Judge John M. White, of Woodbury, N. J. W. J. B. 


Gen. Jonn Barker.—Who are the descendants of Gen. John Barker ? 


We believe his son, Major James Nelson Barker, died without issue. 
i. B. 


Frankutn T0 Mrs. Bacne.—In the Letters to Benjamin Franklin by his 
Family and Friends (N.Y. 1859). there is a letter from Mrs. Bache to her 
father, dated Jan. 17, 1779, in which she speaks of having a piece of Ameri- 
can silk, which she intended sending to him for the Queen. I have been told 
that the answer to this letter was printed in a Philadelphia newspaper about 
two years ago. That Franklin reproved his daughter for her extravagance, 
and told her that as the silk was spotted he had had it dyed, and made up 
into a suit of clothes for himself. Can any of the readers of the Macaztne 
furnish us with a copy of the letter of Franklin ? F. D.S. 


DaniEL, or Sr. Tuos., Jentrer, is the signature of one of the Maryland 
Delegates to the Constitutional Convention of 1787. What is the meaning 
of the “of St. Thos.” ? SEARLE. 
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Gov. Patrick Gorpon.—Watson, in his “Annals” (vol. ii. p. 274), in 
speaking of Governor Patrick Gordon, who died in this city in 1736, asks, 
“Do any know where he was buried?” As Mr. Hazard, in his continuation 
of Watson, does not answer the question, will you permit me to repeat it in 
the Peny’a Mac.? ct. 


Sir Samvuen Cunarp, the founder of the famous steamship line which bears 
his name, is said by Burke to have been the son of Abraham Cunard, of 
Philadelphia. Is anything known of this Abraham Cunard, or of his an- 
cestors ? HERALD. 


Srepnen, ADAM AND ALEXANDER.—There appear to have been two officers 
of the name of Stephen in General Braddock’s army—Adam and Alexander. 
The subsequent career of the former is well known. I cannot find anything 
more about the latter. What became of him, and was he a relative of the 
first named? ALLEGANEY. 


Wasuineton Porrratr.—Any one having an impression of a full-length 
Portrait of Washington, engraved in Mezzotinto by Charles Wilson Peale, 
and published at Philadelphia in 1780, is requested to communicate with the 
undersigned, who is engaged in preparing a work on the engraved Portraits 
of Washington. . S. Baker. 


Parke, Kenpie on Kenpati.—Have any of the readers of the Penn’a 
MacazineE genealogies of the Parke, and Kendle or Kendall families, of 
Montgomery County? Answers directed to the care of the Editors of the 
Magazine will oblige. R. 8. 


Apams.—In the narrative of Col. James Smith, concerning his captivity 
among the Indians from 1755 to 1759 (pub. in Lexington, Kentucky, 1799) 
mention is made of “Mr. George Adams on Reed Creek.” 

Col. Smith, at the date of his capture, about May, 1755, was a resident of 
“ Conococheague,” Pennsylvania, and returned there after his release, but 
subsequently (1788) removed to Bourbon Co., Kentucky. 

ed Creek, upon which this George Adams resided, was evidently in 
Pennsylvania. Can any reader inform me who George Adams was? 7. e., 
as to ancestry and place of nativity. Nexson D. Apams, 
Washington, D. C. 


Replies. 


Cou. Joun Butier (vol. ii. pp. 349, 473; vol. iii. p. 120).—In the History 
of New York during the Revolutionary War, by Thomas Jones, Edited 
by Edward F. de Lancey, and lately published by the Historical Society of 
that State, we find the following: “Col. John Butler is the son of a Lieu- 
tenant Butler, a native of Ireland, who came to N. Y. in 1711. He was not 
a far distant relation of the Ormond family. ‘The army then sent out was 
for the reduction of Canada. It was in the reign of Queen Anne. He was 
even then a Lieutenant. The expedition failed . . . . Butler ex- 
changed his Lieutenancy from a marching regiment into one of the Inde- 
pendent Companies stationed in the Colony of New York. By making 
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purchases of the Indians, he accumulated in the course of his life a large 
and valuable real estate. One of his purchases in the county of Albany, 
about seven miles from Johnson Hall, contains above 60,000 acres. It is 
known by the name of Butler’s Purchase. He was only one of the paten- 
tees, though he hada considerable share . . . . . Butler settled upon, 
cultivated and improved his part. He had two sons, Walter, and the present 
Colonel, both of whom he also settled here, and gave to each a large farm. 
This purchase was in the Mohawk country, and the old gentleman, as well 
as his two sons, had considerable influence with the Six Nations. The old 
gentleman died in 1760, a Lieutenant only. He was nearly ninety, and had 
been seventy years a Lieutenant . . . . The Lieutenant being an 
Irishman, Mr. William Johnson, afterwards the Colonel, the General, and 
the Baronet, upon settling in the neighborhood of Butler, warmly attached 
himself to him and his family. In 1755 Mr. Johnson, then a Militia Colonel, 
was made a General, and appointed as Commander-in-Chief of an expedition 
against Crown Point. He procured commissions for the two brothers, Walter 
and the present Colonel, as Captains in the Indian Corps which attended 
him upon this service.’ 


Joun TauBot not THE First Bishop 1n Nort America.—( For the 
affirmative statement, see this Magazine, vol. III. page 32.) For over 1500 
years no person has been recognized as a bishop whose consecration was 
performed by less than three bishops. John Talbot was consecrated in 1722 
by Bishop Ralph Taylor and Robert Welton; but the latter was not a 
bishop, his consecration having been previously performed by Taylor alone; 
consequently Talbot was not lawfully consecrated. A note appended to the 
above-mentioned article, stating that Bishop Carroll, of the Roman Catholic 
Church, was consecrated by only one bishop, was evidently added as a tacit 
argument in Talbot’s favor, but it lacks force since the two cases occurred 
in jurisdictions having no official communication, the acts of the one not 
being recognized by the other. 

The consecration of Talbot was, therefore, not valid, since it was contrary 
to the Ecclesiastical law; it was not canonical, as it did not conform to the 
laws of the Church of England; it was not even recognized by the other 
Non-jurors—in the words of Percival, ‘‘ Welton and Talbot were not recog- 
nized by the rest of the Non-jurors, having been consecrated without their 
approval.” This sentence, omitted by the writer of the above-named article, 
immediately precedes the quotation on page 32 of this Magazine. 

The occasion which gave rise to this claim in behalf of Talbot was the 
finding of an old will, “ having for its seal a mitre,” and dated eight years 
after Talbot’s death, who could not, therefore, have been responsible for its 
use. And in view of the above facts, and the author’s own admission that 
“There is absolutely nothing that can be shown beyond question to have 
been on his part an Episcopal act,” since Talbot, good and pious as he may 
have been, was neither a lawful bishop, nor recognized so by others, nor 
claimed that title for himself, it is hard to perceive why such a claim should, 
at this late day, be advanced in his behalf. R. B. 


Frances Srocum (vol. iii. p. 115).—In reply to Mr. Slocum, it may be 
stated that the Journal of Col. Proctor as published in the 4th volume of the 
new series of Pennsylvania Archives, was printed from a copy made in the 
office of the Secretary of War, and forwarded to Gov. Mifflin. The names 
were printed asin this copy. The original is probably at Washington—and 
only by a personal inspection could it be ascertained whether the clerks in 
the department correctly copied it. It is a very easy matter to blunder over 
a name, and it is frequently noticed that well-educated persons sometimes 
write the feminine Frances with an i. W. H. E. 
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Dantet Dutany’s Toms (vol. iii. p. 3), I visited on 4 February last, under 
the guidance of the Rev. Dr. Hodges, Rector of St. Paul’s, and made a copy 
of the inscription, which is as follows :— 

In Memory of 
The Honble Danrer, Dutany, Esqr, 
BarristTEr-at-Law, 
Who with great Inreerity and Honor 
for Many years 
Discharged the —- Appointments 
0 


ComMissary-GENERAL, 
Secretary of Maryuanp, 
and one of 
The Proprietary’s Councit. 
In private life 
He was BELovep, 
and 
Diep ReGRetreED 
March 17th, 1797, 

Aged 75 years and 8 months. 
Resecca, his W1pow, 
Daughter of the late Benjamin Tasker, Esq", of Annapolis, 
Caused this Toms to be erected. 

On the upper end of the slab of this altar tomb there is inserted an oval 
white stone, a softer marble than the rest of the structure, upon which must 
have been originally traced the Dulany Arms, the lines of which are all now, 
excepting the border, weather-worn away. Alden gives this inscription, not 
with literal correctness, and even with less accuracy than the Memoirs of 
the Dead, and Tombs’ Remembrancer, quoted by Mr. Latrobe on p. 3 of 
the present volume of the Penn’a Maaazineg, in his American Epitaphs, 
vol. v. p. 126, but the name does not appear in his Index. ‘The Records of 
St. Paul’s show his burial was on 21 March, 1797. 

The Arms of Dulany are seen on his Mother’s Tomb at St. Ann’s, An- 
napolis, impaled with Smith, and are identical with those quoted. Gideon 
De Launé, of Blackfriars, London, in 1612. She died 18 March, 1737, aged 
47 years. 

His Father was first cousin to Dr. Patrick Delany, Dean of Down, the 
intimate friend of Dean Swift, who died in May, 1768, in the 83d year of 
his age. It was subsequent to the year 1710 that Daniel Dulany, Senior, 
changed the spelling of his name to Dulany. 

Daniel Dulany was the eldest son of his parents, the other brothers being 
Dennis, d. s. p., and Walter, Commissary-General of Maryland, who d. 20 
Sept. 1773, and whose death is noticed in the Pennsylvania Chronicle of 4 
October, 1773. By the father’s third marriage, with Henrietta Maria, d. of 
Col. Philemon Lloyd, and widow of Samuel Chew, there was a third brother, 
Lloyd, who received his fatal wound in the duel with the Rev. Bennet Allen, 
18 June, 1782, in Hyde Park, dying 21 June, in Park Street, Grosvenor 
Square, London. See Political Magazine, London, July, 1782; also Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, 1782, p. 312. In 1767 and ’68, as Rector of St. Ann’s, 
Aunapolis, Bennet Allen had the Dulany family among his parishioners ; it 
was at the close of his ministry here, that the Rev. Ethan Allen quaintly 
says of him: “He got into another very serious quarrel it is said with 
Daniel Dulany, Esq., who visited him with personal chastisement in the 
street of Annapolis,” Historical Notices , St. Ann’s Parish, in Anne 
Arundel County, Baltimore, 1857, p. 77. This represents Mr. Dulany in 
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another phase of character than those so well portrayed by Mr. Latrobe in 
his Biographical Sketch. 

Immediately at the side of Hon. Daniel Dulany’s tomb lie the remains of 
Edward Biddle, of Pennsylvania, who d. in Baltimore, when on a visit in 
1799, and whose epitaph is given by Alden, v. 125. T. 3. M. 


“ AppLeBy Manor” (vol. iii. p. 117).—In reply to the queries propounded 
by W. H. E. in the last number of the Macazrneg, I have to state: “ Appleby 
Manor” zs the “ Manor of Kittanning.” It was surveyed 28 March, 1769, 
on a warrant to the Proprietaries of Pennsylvania, dated 23d February next 
preceding, In Smith’s forthcoming History of Armstrong County, Penn- 
sylvania, there is an extended sketch of it, and of the varied and deeply-in- 
teresting historical events that have occurred within its limits at different 
periods ‘in the past. It appears from his researches, that the name of “Ap- 
pleby” was adopted by Alexander Cobran, who then owned the southern, 
and Thomas and Robert Duncan, who then owned the northern, purpart of 
that tract, but just when and why it was adopted is not yet manifest to that 
author. R. W. 8S. 

Kittanning, Pa., 2 May, 1879. 


Byers, Joun (vol. ii. pp. 111, 230).—He was born in Derry Township, 
Lancaster, now Dauphin County, in the year 1735, and died at Carlisle on 
the 20th of February, 1788. He was not a physician. The account given 
by C. P. W: is, with these additions, in the main correct, save that he was 
not the Joun Buyers of Northumberland County. W. iH. E. 


Wasnineton anp Larayette To J. F. Mercer (vol. iii. p. 116).—The 
letters of Washington and Lafayette to J. F. Mercer that your correspondent 
M. makes inquiry about will be found in the “ Pennypacker Reunion,” p. 39. 
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